


Mel Traylor, 


Past President of the 
American Bankers Association, said: 


“We sometimes wonder if we have not been 
too ready to accept benefits without making 


a corresponding contribution in the interests 


of others.”’ 


Upon the realization of this 
truism rests the success of 
any organization. 



































Chis man can render 


Ke ou a Real Service 
a4 Y). 


HE Remington Bookkeeping Machine representative does 

not call on you just to “‘sell something,’ but to render you 

a real service. His product is Results—not a mechanical 
device—results that mean increased efficiency at reduced cost. 
He is trained and experienced in the requirements of your par- 
ticular line of business and is, therefore, able to discuss your prob- 
lems in an expert manner. 

In addition to this, he has back of him the long experience of 
the Remington organization, which has specialized in solving 
office management problems in every line of industry for more 
than half a century. 

The Remington Bookkeeping Machine representative merely 
asks for an opportunity to submit for your consideration a plan 
which will eliminate errors, reduce costs and increase the effici- 
ency of your bookkeeping department, and then make a practical 
demonstration of the proper equipment to produce the desired 
result. This demonstration is yours for the asking without any 
obligation on your part. A letter to us or a telephone call to the 
nearest Remington office will bring this service to you at your 
convenience. 
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ington Bookkeeping PSAPtBereeTwyae 
Machine effects a 
saving in clerical 
labor amounting to 
many times its cost. 
It is complete in its 
application to the 
exact requirements 
of any line of busi- REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 

ness. Bookkeeping Machine Department 


374 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Division of Remington Rand, Inc. 
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IS YOUR HOUSE IN ORDER? 


One year ago we closed our Editorial with these words: “When the Year 
(1927) has passed, let it be said that the National Retail Credit Association, as 
an Association and each member as an individual, had much to do with keeping 
business good and finances sound.” 

This was written having in mind the possibilities of a business depression 
such as we have experienced during the past few months, and we feel it was due 
to the wise extension of Retail Credit and a careful check of collections, that 
this depression did not seriously affect business. 

No one appears to know just what caused a falling off of sales during Sep- 
tember, October and November. There appears to be no unusual basic factor. 
It looked like just a relaxation on the part of the consuming public, possibly 
due to a long period of intensive buying and spending in response to high pres 
sure selling methods, one of the most important of which was the installment 
feature. 

This decline had all the earmarks of just a temporary lull, and should clear 
the way for good business in 1928. The public purchasing power, which is the 
basis of all prosperity, has been given a chance to‘catch up with sales, and if 
labor continues to be employed at the present scale, it would appear Spring busi 
ness will be on an even keel, regardless of some uncertainty as to money rates 
and speculation, also the “bugaboo” of Presidential Year. 

It is, however, sound judgment for Retail Credit Managers to put forth 
every effort to promptly collect all Accounts Receivable and not be tempted into 
unusual Credit extension by a desire for volume or an effort to beat last year’s 
record. Be alert. Keep in touch with changing conditions. If good, take ad- 
vantage of them. If bad, have the satisfaction of knowing “Your House Is In 
Order.” Be Optimistic, but Prudent. 
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For Better Collections in 1928--- 
Try the Better Letters Service! 


Read the following enthusiastic recommendations 


from a few of the present users. 


We would not think of being without this service 
since we have become accustomed to it and not only 
the credit department, but the advertising depart- 
ment as well, look forward each month to its re- 
ceipt.—W oodrums,’ Charleston, W. Va. 





Really, Mr. Woodlock, I am very enthusiastic 
about your letters. I have been reading them with 
interest, and have used some valuable ideas sug- 
gested in these letters—Arthur Hagan, The Paris 
D. G. Co., Great Falls, Mont. 





I am very well pleased with the service; the sug- 
gestions are very good and in my opinion it is some- 
thing that the Credit Man has long wanted.—B. A. 
Farrell, Abraham & Straus, Brooklyn. 





We have used Better Letter Service both in col- 
lection and promotional work and the results have 
been beyond our expectations. 


In the collection method advocated in your letters 
we have not offended a customer and we have re- 
ceived responses where our former letters failed. 
The service has already repaid us many times its 
cost.—Joseph Spiess Company, Elgin, Ill. 


I wish to say that your Better Letter Service con- 
tains many valuable features and consider it worth 
double the subscription price-—L. Robitschek, E. 
Gottschalk & Co., Inc., Fresno, Calif. 





Every phase of business of any importance to 
a merchant is completely covered in your Service 
and I am pleased to state that due to the use of 
your Better Letter Service we have increased the 
number of our charge accounts as well as aided in 
keeping inactive accounts active, and delinquent 
accounts current.—D. J. Bouton, The Damschroder- 
Berry Co., Toledo, Ohio. 





I like the Better Letters Service very, very much, 
and I think they have helped wonderfully in my col- 
lections.—Margaret F. DeArmond, J. F. Walker & 
Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 





Collections with us have been very good this year, 
but since using the collection letters we have 
noticed that they have brought much better and 
more satisfactory results. — Morgans, Lansing, 
Mich. 


ORDER IT ON APPROVAL 


For $20.00 a year (less than six cents a day), you 
will get: 


The Better Letters Bulletin every month—four 
pages of letter-ideas on collecting, new-business 
building and revivifying inactive accounts. 

Copy for one new letter to develop new charge ac- 
counts and one new letter to revive inactive ac- 
counts every month. 

Copy ror Six New Coi.ecrion Letrers Every 
THREE MonruS. 


Judge it for yourself! 


The service was started in April and nine issues 
have been published. We'll send the nine issues 
and our bill for $20.00 for one year’s subscription 
beginning with April, 1927, issues. If, after five 
days’ examination, you’re not satisfied, return the 
service and we'll cancel our bill. 


Or you can start with the January, 1928, issue if 
you prefer. 


BETTER LETTERS SERVICE 





National Retail Credit Association 


Equitable Bldg. Sai Saint Louis 
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Price Levels and the 
Granting of Credit 


REDIT MEN should carefully 
watch tendencies of the price 
level to move upward or down 
ward, because these movements should 
be determining factors in their grant 


ing and withholding of credits 

When the general price level rises, or is stationary, it 
means usually that employment is going to remain satis 
factory, business profits will be normal, and political and 
social favorable to 


conditions will remain 


stable business 


continued 


If the price level tends to fall, it means that unemploy- 
ment will increase and business profits will suffer shrink- 
age through lowering of inventory values and dwindling 
of markets; that there will be agitation for political nos- 
trums, and that other evidences of 


appear. 


social unrest will 


A glance at the accompanying diagram, which shows 
the price level over a period of a century or more, will 
8 42% Rises 6! 6% Fal ~ 1a Ree ‘ f a“ 


iapoleonic Ware | Civil War 


ANNUAL AVERAGES 1800-1927 


1913 - 100 





illustrate how cause and effect follow each other in this 
connection 


Wuat History REVEALS 

During the shrinkage of price levels which followed 
the Napoleonic Wars and ended only with the discovery 
of gold in California in 1849, every life insurance com- 
pany in the United States, 
failed or changed the nature of its business. 


with one exception, either 
During the 
subsequent period of price increase, several hundred new 
insurance companies were organized in the United States 

The period of price decline following the Civil War, 
and which continued until the discovery of the cyanide 
process in 1893, and the consequent development of gold 
dumps throughout the world, saw much social unrest, as 
typified by “Coxey’s Army” and the Bryan Campaign 
Numerous railroads went through reorganization, mort 
gages were foreclosed on a wholesale scale, and violent 
political campaigns racked the country. Obviously, this 
was not a period when one would want to encourage 
wide-spread credit operations. 

This period was followed by one of rising prices 
business consolidations, “profiteering,” extravagance, oc 
casional strikes, to be sure, on the part of labor in an 


By NORMAN LOMBARD, 


Executive Director, The Stable 
Money Association, 


New York City, 


endeavor to force wages to rise as the 
cost of living rose, hardship for pen- 
sioners, annuitants and others living 
on fixed incomes, but, on the whole, a 
high well-being, 


period of averag 


which extended to 1915. Business 
credits could be safely allowed with the guidance of or 


dinary business acumen. 


From then until May, 1920, prices rose rapidly and 
greatly under the stimulus of gold imports to this coun 
try, expedited by world-wide inflationary processes. 
Much could have been done by the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem during this period to prevent the price level from 
rising; but knowledge of this subject at that time was 
not very wide-spread, even among bankers, and there was 
no organized public opinion on the subject. During these 
few short years it was almost impossible for anyone to 
fail in business, and there were two jobs for every work- 
er. The cue to the credit man during this period was to 
extend credit wherever asked 
While extravagance was rampant and inefficiency was 


almost whenever and 
colossal, debts were paid because the value of money was 
shrinking and it was easy to get. 

Following 1920 another story was told. Five million 
men were reported out of work in 1921. Over one mil- 
lion farmers are said to have lost their farms during the 
period of price decline which followed the “tightening 
up” move on the part of the Federal Reserve System in 
May, 1920. 


RecENT Price LEVELS 
Reference to the second diagram, showing fluctuations 
in the general level of commodity prices since 1920, will 
show that the price level has, for something over five 
years, hovered around the 150-mark, that is, 150% of the 


a 
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average of 1913. This condition of fairly stable price 
levels is, in my opinion, the most intelligent explanation 
for the current period of wide-spread prosperity, the un- 
precedented volume of production in this country, and 


the high level of social well-being now ruling. 


It will be noted that during 1925 and 1926 the general 
trend of prices was downward. This is the explanation 


Turn to page 23, please 
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ALES and purchases by farmers’ co- 
operative associations reached, in 

1926, a total of two and one-half 
billion dollars. Cooperative marketing has 
entered the field of big business, compara- 
ble with steel, oil or automobiles. Its growth 
since 1920 has been little short of phenom 
enal, and its present size indicates that co- 
operation is a method of doing business 
which is peculiarly adapted to meet the 
farmers’ problems. 


Agricultural cooperation in this country 
dates back to the fifties. The movement, 
however, made little progress until about 
1895, when farmers’ elevators, livestock 
shipping associations, cooperative cream- 
eries and associations for packing and mar- 
keting fruits and vegetables began to appear 
in increasing numbers. By 1915, there were 
approximately 5,500 of these organizations 
in the United States. Their annual business 
was estimated at $636,000,000 and the num- 
ber of members was about 651,000. Ten 
years later the number of cooperatives had 
increased to approximately 13,000, and 
their annual business to $2,500,000,000, and 
not less than 2,000,000 farmers were mem- 
bers of one or more associations. 


Wuy CooperRATIVE MARKETING ? 


Cooperative business has two essential 
characteristics which distinguish it from 
business for profit. First, the business is 
owned and controlled by its patrons; sec- 
ond, it is operated to provide service at cost 
to its members and not to make a profit on 
invested capital. Consequently, whether 
cooperative associations are incorporated 








"A. W. McKay 


Epitor’s Note 
The author of the accom- 
panying article, A. W. Mc- 
Kay, is a graduate of Cor- 
nell University, and before 
coming to the Department 
of Agriculture as the As- 
sistant Chief of the new 
Division of Cooperative 
Marketing was vice-presi- 
dent and sales manager of 
the Distributing Company 
which acted as sales agent 
for a number of coopera- 
tive associations marketing 

fruits and vegetables. 


The Chief of the Divi 
sion of Cooperative Mar- 
keting is Chris L.. Christen- 
sen, and Mr. McKay is the 
adjutant-general of the 
Secretary of Agriculture 
and of Mr. Christensen in 
the development of cooper 
ative marketing. 
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eam-Work in Farm Business 


By A. W. McKAY, Marketing Economist 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Division of Cooperative Marketing 


fee. The “one-man one-vote” rule is gener- 
ally followed. Capital contributions by the 
members are in proportion to the volume 
of business each transacts through the asso- 
ciation, and are evidenced by “certificates 
of indebtedness,” payable over a period of 
three to five years and bearing a moderate 
rate of interest. In all associations surplus 
earnings or savings are returned to mem- 
bers in proportion to their patronage and 
are known as patronage dividends. 


Wuy CoopERATIVE MARKETING? 


Cooperation among farmers began as a 
protest against marketing conditions. The 
grain farmers, for example, believed that 
it was costing them too much to handle 
grain at country points and that they were 
being subjected to unfair grading and dock- 
ing practices. They formed farmer-owned 
elevators to remedy these abuses, and the 
movement has grown until approximately 
1,000 such elevators are in operation today. 
Growers of fruits and vegetables formed 
associations to reduce packing and grading 
costs and to standardize the grades of their 
products. Cooperative 
formed for similar reasons. 


creameries were 


As one studies the cooperative movement, 
he is impressed with the fact that a funda- 
mental reason and justification for coopera- 
tion are to be found in the improvements 
in the merchantability of farm products 
Fruit growers are adopting standard varie- 
ties and improved grades and packing 
methods, milk producers’ associations are 
emphasizing sanitation in dairies and milk 
plants, and the cooperative cotton growers 


with or without capital stock, there will be found in the 
statute under which they are incorporated, or in their 
articles of association and by-laws certain provisions that 
are foreign to the usual type of corporation. Dividends 
in the capital stock associations, for example, are limited 
to the payment of an interest charge. The number of 
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lease 


Shares which one member can own is restricted ; common 
stock can not be owned by nonproducers, and generally a 
member has only one vote in meetings of the association 
regardless of the number of shares he owns. It should 
be added also that shares are usually of a small denom- 
ination so that each member may own at least one. 


In nonstock associations membership is conditioned, 
among other things, upon the payment of a membership 


are giving attention to the needs of the spinners for cot- 
ton of certain grades, length of staple and “character.” 
So it is with a long list of farm products marketed co 


operatively. Why should the attitude of a farmers’ o1 


ganization be radically different in this respect from that 
of the average middleman ? 
The difference has been expressed in this way: The 


cooperative association represents the producer, the man 
who gains from efficient methods and loses when his 
Like 
any other producer, it is to his interest to study the de- 
mands of his customers, to learn what quality of prod- 


crops are marketed wastefully and inefficiently. 


Turn to page 6, please 
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Team-Work in Farm Business 


(Continued from page 5) 


ucts they desire and in what form, and to strive to meet 
their needs. If the public believes that milk is not clean 
or that it has a high bacterial count, consumption is cur- 
tailed and the producer suffers. His organization natur 
ally strives to avoid a calamity of this kind. Hence milk 
consumption is increasing because it is. being produced 
and sold under sanitary conditions and because the asso 
ciations are advertising the healthfulness of milk. In 
connection with improvements in the milk supply, the 
activities of municipal boards of health should not be 
overlooked, but at the same time much of this activity 
can be credited to the support given by the organized 
producers 


The middleman, on the other hand, is one link in 
the marketing chain. His profits depend largely upon the 
margin between the price at which he buys and the price 
at which he sells. He can not be expected to initiate 
experimental changes in distributing methods because he 
has little to gain from their success, and faces the pos- 
sibility of severe losses if they should fail. Further 
more, the middleman is generally unable to bring about 
extensive improvements in production practices, grades, 
or handling methods because such improvements require 
the cooperation of the producers, something they will 


give only to their own organization. 


No ONE Type oF ORGANIZATION 


The early associations were community organizations 
—locals. Wheat growers, livestock producers or dairy 
men formed associations to meet their local problems 
Later, groups of local associations federated, forming a 
central agency to distribute and sell the products which 
were prepared for market by the various locals. In a 
federation, the local associations are the members, and 
each takes part in electing the directors of the central. 
There are at the present time some 50 federations of 
local associations, the largest of which, the California 
Fruit Growers Exchange, sold $85,000,000 worth of cit 


rus fruit during the year ending October 31, 1927 


Since 1912, however, a second type of large-scale co 
operative association has made its appearance—the “cen 
tralized” association. Examples of this type are the cot 
ton marketing associations, the wheat pools and the dried 
fruit cooperatives in California. Centralized associations 
They 
cover typically an entire State or the producing area of 


several States 


are, to some extent, locals which have grown up 
Farmers have a direct membership in 
the central organization, and local plants are owned and 
operated by the central instead of by local associations 
as is true in the case of the federations. ‘The federation, 
briefly, represents a decentralized form of cooperation in 
contrast with the centralized type. 


In addition, producers have formed terminal market 
agencies to sell grain, livestock and poultry products 


Terminal commission associations, for example, which 
receive livestock from shipping associations and produc. 
ers and sell to packers and dealers, are to be found in 
26 markets. These agencies marketed approximately 
150,000 cars of cattle, hogs and sheep in 1926. 


\CCOMPLISHMENTS AND TRENDS 


Measuring the accomplishments of farmers’ coopera- 
tive associations is not a simple task. Insofar as the co- 
operatives have improved general marketing conditions 
they have improved the situation of the nonmember, and 
direct price comparisons often fail to present a true pic- 
ture for this reason. The requisites for successful mar- 
keting in agriculture are products of desirable merchant- 
able quality, made so by good production practices and 
standard grades; and the market information and market 
connections which are necessary to insure their efficient 
distribution and sale. 


These conditions the large-scale cooperatives are espe- 
cially adapted to meet because they tie together produc- 
tion and marketing and bring home to the farmer the in- 
separable relation between these two processes. Gener- 
ally, also, cooperative selling results in a premium to the 
producer of high-grade products, something that is rarely 
possible under the noncooperative system. 


A few examples will illustrate the accomplishments in 
this field. The Land O’ Lakes Creameries, Inc., a fed 
eration of 450 cooperative creameries in Minnesota, has 
increased the percentage of fancy butter manufactured 
hy the affiliated creameries from about 30 per cent of 
their total output to between 65 and 70 per cent. This 
improvement has been brought about in less than three 
vears. At the same time the federation has stimulated 
the demand for Land O’ Lakes (fancy) butter so that it 
sells consistently at a substantial premium, and there 1s 
constant pressure on the creameries further to improve 
their practices so as to meet the demand for this grade 
The California Fruit Growers Exchange, and other asso- 
standardized their 
grades and handling practices to the extent that citrus 


ciations marketing oranges, have 
fruit is now considered one of the most stable fruit and 
vegetable commodities. Less than 25 vears ago, oranges 
and lemons were considered extremely perishable and 
lack of definite grade standards, coupled with poor pack 
ing and handling methods, made the marketing of. the 


crop a hazardous undertaking. 


Improvements in quality and the merchandizing and 
advertising policies of the cooperatives have increased 
Much credit for 
the popularity of orange juice as a beverage belongs to 
the publicity work of the California Fruit Growers Ex- 
change. The use of raisin bread, the five-cent raisin car- 


the consumption of special products. 


Turn to page 24, pleas: 
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“Backing UpCredit Advertising” 


O STATISTICS are avail- 
able to tell us even approxi- 
mately the amount of money 
spent annually in the “Pay Your 
Bills Promptly” campaigns that are 
now being carried on in nearly every city in the United 
States. I know that the Memphis Association is investing 
$6,600.00, so feel sure that the whole country must be 
putting out many hundreds of thousands of dollars 
To avoid repetition, and to make this article more 
nearly rhetorically correct, I use the word “invest” the 
And therein 


second time instead of the word “spend 


lies the meat of this story’s cocoanut. 


Is your Associa 


tion’s money spent or invested: 

An experienced credit 
man necessarily gains some 
knowledge of merchandis- 
ing, and most of them make \ ( 
a study of advertising. \ 
They learn that successful 
advertising depends princi- 
pally on three things: time, 
place and matter. We do 
not try to sell heaters in 
the Summer nor electric 
fans in the Winter. A. labor 
paper is not a good place to 
advertise stocks and bonds 
and other high class se- 
curities: Nor would we buy space in a church paper 
to sell malt extract and bottle caps. ‘his brings 
us down to the third and most important division, that 
of matter. Our local Association thinks so much of this 
branch that it employs a professional ad writer to make 
up its copy. (However, the head of the Advertising 
Agency is an experienced credit man and familiar with 
retail merchandising in all branches, thus being in 
position to furnish copy not requiring revision by the 
Advertising Committee.) And we know, both from re 
sults and from the favorable comment of other cities, 
that our money is well invested. 

Merchandise advertising is for the purpose of selling 
your goods to the best advantage. Credit advertising is 
done to sell credit to the best advantage. To be eventu 

The Adver 


tising Clubs, the newspapers and the law, severely frown 


ally successful, advertising must be true. 
on false statements in one’s copy. Numerous cases are 
on record where conscientious merchants have sold goods 
at a loss to back up an error made either by themselves 
or by the newspaper. 

The public has, therefore, learned to believe in ads 
Here is one, for instance, selected at random from a 
newspaper during the pre-Christmas shopping period : 

“Batu Roses $3.49 
While they last, 100 go at this price. All full 
cut, piped seams, round collar, two pockets and 
tie cord girdle around the waist. <A _ large 


By AUSTIN CAREY, Sec.-Treas. 
DeSoto Hardware Co. 
Memphis, Tenn. 









assortment of patterns to 
large, 
Holly 


boxes furnished free.” 


select from. Sizes 


medium and small. 


Now, suppose you stood on a bal 
cony overlooking the bath robe department, and heard 
the fifty-first customer being told that they had sold out; 
or you saw one being tried on a man with a shoe horn; 
suppose one of them didn’t have a piped seam (whatever 
that is) and others only had one pocket; and more ter 
rible still, you saw a young man write a card, “To My 
Dear Mother-in-Law,” and had the robe wrapped in an 
underwear box? 

I ask you, patient readers, wouldn’t you lose faith in 
a business institution that 


Would 


you not be inclined to think 


ran such an ad? 
We do not try to 
sell heaters in the - é ; 
; that, if this flagrant viola- 

summer time . 
tion of ethics was unre- 


buked, all 


might be 


other stores 
guilty of the 
same? I feel sure you 
would come to the conclu- 
sion that advertising does 
not mean anything. 
Now, to draw a parallel 
with credit advertising, 
here is a sample: 
Buy on Crepit, Pay WHEN DUE 


Our members are glad to open charge accounts 
with those entitled to them, but insist that thei 
accounts be paid in full by the 1oth of the 
month after purchase. Our members sell mer 
chandise, not terms, and have obligated them 
selves to enforce this principle. Co-operation 
on the part of the customer will relieve him 
from the annoyance of dunning letters and col 
lectors. The rich and poor will be treated alike.” 

Fellow members, if you don’t enforce both the letter 
and the spirit of this advertisement, you tear down the 
whole fabric that our National Association has taken 
vears to build. You are the weak link that disrupts the 
strong chain. You do both yourself and the other men 
bers an irreparable injury. 

We are getting the public educated to the value of 
Dont’ let him break training. Be gen 
Most of us are, 


prompt paying. 
erous in extending credits if you wish. 
because we know the majority of people to be honest 
Make the custome 
feel that his obligation to pay you promptly, and with a 


But be strict with your collections. 


good check, is as great as is yours to deliver his goods 
when promised, and the same quality as advertised. 
Strive to inculcate within the debtor, that when his check 
doesn’t reach you until the 20th of the month, it should 
be accompanied by an apology. 


Try this on your piano. 
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How I Became a Credit Convert 


By HAZEL M. BLAIR #§ ganization as was started in Spokane, Wash- 







AM PERKINS, proprietor of the General Em- 
porium at the crossroads, was getting ready to 
close up his store at the end of a busy winter day. 

Trade had been good,—unusually so for the season. Sam 


numbered among his customers the majority of the farm- 
ers in that particular section, and the few folks residing 
at the crossroads. 

This day he had sold several bolts of calico, several 
dozen brooms, a dozen hams or so, a large quantity of 
dried fruit, and an assortment of hardware. 


of farmers 


A number 
from outlying districts had driven in for 
needed supplies, and so it was that Sam Perkins counted 
it an extraordinary good day as days went in his store. 
The trouble was that not many of the purchases made 
Not that Sam 
was worried for fear he would not get his money eventu 


at his store had brought him ready cash. 


ally, but right now some cash would come in mighty 
handy. Nevertheless, he knew that he would have to 
wait for the money in the majority of cases. There was 
John Smith, purchaser of several bolts of calico, that 
Sam had jotted down on a scrap of wrapping paper. 
After he sold his hogs to a good market there might be 
some hopes of getting pay from him. Harry Johnson 
had promised to pay just as soon as he sold his winter 
The widow White was 
always good pay, but she had told Sam she would have 
to get rid of a couple of cows in order to settle with him 


wheat that was stored away. 


The pile of wrapping paper slips with the names, 
amounts and addresses written on them in Sam’s sprawl 
ing handwriting constituted most of his bookeeping 
methods. Sam people about said, 
“Charge it, please,” to him that they meant to pay, but 
it took time, and Sam needed money to settle with some 
hardware firms in the city. 


knew when the 


However, he had to have 
trade and could not afford to refuse credit. 

Out of just such credit methods and beginnings as 
Sam Perkins of crossroads fame found necessary to 
hold trade in his section arose the need of such an or- 


At the 
Cross Roads 


ington, in 1912, by a few men that now oc- 
cupies a suite of rooms in the Equitable Build- 
ing, St. Louis, Missouri, under the title of the 
National Retail Credit Association. 

Sam Perkins began to find a few “deadbeats” 
among the names listed on his wrapping paper 
slips, and his brother in the city store had a sim- 
ilar problem. 

So it was that the group of far-seeing busi- 
ness men organized the National Retail Credit 
Association in Spokane in 1912 with 75 mem- 
bers listed. Since then it has made tremendous 
strides and at the present time numbers 15,000 
members and serves 900 credit bureaus in as 
many cities, representing 120,000 merchants from 
California to Maine and from the Great Lakes 
to the Gulf of Mexico. 

I had always thought of a credit man as a de- 
cidedly hard-boiled individual and of the subject of credit 
in general being one as “dry as dust.” The credit man 
had seemed in my experience to try to prevent people 
from opening charge accounts. As I knew him I had 
generally stood in awe of him. 

Coming as I had from a line of people who had a 
horror of credit, my experience with credit and credit 
men was decidedly limited. My father preferred to have 





his family go without things they actually needed, rather 
than let them be charged. He always pointed out to us 
the horrible example of a rather gay woman in our town 
who was known to owe every merchant in the town, and 
yet could always obtain more credit. 


Secretly, I had always rather envied her, for she had § 


everything she needed to make her happy, and the fact 
that she owed so many people did not seem to dim her 
happiness. Now and then it was rumored that she paid 
up this or that merchant, and then bought more heavily 
than before. My father considered it an indication of § 
the gambling spirit and warned us against it. 

It so happened that I was introduced to the National 
Retail Credit Association office in an odd way. An old 
school friend came to St. Louis to reside and shortly 
afterwards informed me that she had opened up charge 
accounts in several stores. Suddenly she called up one 
day over the telephone to inform me that she had re- 
ceived a “Four-point Letter” from the National Credit 
Association somewhere in St. Louis, and would I go 
downtown with her and adjust the matter of a small un- 





“What—Charge Accounts?” 


Turn to next page, please 
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How I Became a Credit Convert 


(Continued from page 8) 


paid account in the town where she 
formerly lived. She was anxious to 
attend to the matter in person so her 
credit would not be ruined. 

It seemed to me the most horrible 
thing that could possibly happen to 
one—to receive a letter from a credit 
association and a national one at that! However, I 
promised to go, and so it was that I was introduced to 
the National Retail Credit Association, its functions and 
its officials. It was certainly an eye-opener in more ways 
than one. So much so that I decided soon afterwards 
that my father had been all wrong, and that after all the 
credit man is the shoppers’ friend and credit a decided 
asset. Also, that the subject of credit was a fascinating 
one instead of “dry as dust” and with a decidedly human 
element back of all its actions. 





They say any organization is strong as the people 
who head it. Perhaps that is why the National Retail 
Credit Association is the tremendous force over the 
country that it is—it has strong men at the head of it. 
Twenty-two directors, representing the largest retail es- 
tablishments in the country, look after its interests each 
year. Its national president is none other than Leopold 
L. Meyer, credit manager for the large firm of Foley 
Brothers, dry goods merchants, Houston, Texas. 

Possibly the person most widely associated with the 
National Retail Credit Association is David J. Wood- 
lock, manager-treasurer, and affectionately known among 
credit men the country over as “Our Dave.” 

It was “Our Dave” and his assistant, A. B. Sanders, 
who led me behind the scenes in the workings of the 
association and explained in detail its work and scope 
and showed me the human side of the credit man and the 
entire organization. 


For years David J. Woodlock was credit manager for 
the B. Nugent & Brother Dry Goods Company of St. 
Louis, one of the largest stores of its kind in the country. 
Later he served as president of the national organization 
through its struggling days and when the organization 
became important enough to establish national headquar- 
ters, St. Louis was selected because of its central location 
and Mr. Woodlock elected secretary. Now he is man- 
ager-treasurer and is known as a world-wide authority 
upon matters of credit in general. 


“Our Dave” is a genial appearing man with hair 
slightly tinged with gray, and twinkling blue eyes that 
seem to see humor in all matters—even in such a grave 
subject as “credit.” In fact, he is not at all what one 
generally pictures a credit man with being, either in ap- 
pearance or manner. He has time to see that no detail 
of the huge office organization escapes his attention, and 
yet he had time to explain to me in detail the workings 
of the office and to show me around the suite of rooms 
occupied by the working force of the association, in- 
cluding the officers and 18 paid staff workers. 





The office functions under various departments—serv- 
ice, statistical, coupon, collections, tracing and account 
ing. Every credit matter connected with the 900 credit 
bureaus associated with the National Association is 
handled through the St. Louis office and the handling of 
the mail alone that comes into the office is a job that 
takes two or three people daily to accomplish. 

“It is a far ery from the present back to those years 
when we organized in fear and faith as a national or- 
When credit managers did not know each 
other; were suspicious of their fellow credit managers’ 


ganization. 


intentions and competed on such terms as well as selling 
merchandise,” explained Mr. Woodlock, while around 
him hummed the efficient wheels of the national organi- 
zation office, in touch with credit matters over the entire 
country; preaching the gospel of unity of purpose and 
co-operation of effort to standardize credit systems and 
practices; eliminate the undesirable and promote proper 
payments. 

“Every community had its deadbeats in those days 
and there seemed to be no way to stop them but to deny 
them credit. However, that word would go around and 
discourage those who might easily pay credit accounts 
from opening them. Consequently it brought a smaller 
volume of business to the community where the cash 
method seemed to be the only way out. It made people 
almost too cautious about buying and the merchants 
seemed to distrust their customers, and in turn the cus- 
tomers did not have the confidence in their merchants 
that they should have. It was a bad situation! 

“So in 1912 the National Association of Retail Credit 
Men was organized, and now you see the result! In fact, 
credit is rapidly becoming the medium of exchange over 
the country, and at least 50 per cent of our national 
retail business is on the credit basis. Credit bureau man- 
agers, instead of being hard-boiled, are constantly on the 
alert to increase their business efficiently on the credit 
basis. Thousands of people are living better and happier 
than ever before; more stores flourish than ever, and na- 
tional business is becoming bigger and better, and much 
of it is thanks to credit carried on as it should be.” 


The credit information bureaus over the country work 
through the national credit organization via the coupon 
method, books of coupons being issued from the national 
office to the individual credit bureaus, making a simple 
system for obtaining information from other bureaus. 
Files devoted to the membership and its affairs line sev- 
eral office walls and keep a force of young women con- 
stantly busy, sorting, filing and making out cards. 

Little did Sam Perkins think, back in those days when 
he summed up the day’s business on his crude paper slips, 
that the day would come when huge city stores would be 
glad to extend to reliable customers thousands of dollars 
worth of credit yearly. Sam Perkins in his crossroads 
store possibly could never have visioned that. Yet, Sam 


Turn to page 29, please 
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Debate on Installment Selling 


Resolved, That the selling of merchandise on the installment plan 
is economically sound, a promoter of good business for 
the retailer, and a service to the buying public. 


HE affirmative will be present- 
ed by Mr. W T. Snider, of St. 
Mr. A P. Lovett, of 
The negative by Mr. 
William Schick, Poughkeepsie, New 
York; if. \ 


These gentlemen are each allowed five 


[,ouis ; 
Kansas City. 


Gibans, Milwaukee. 


minutes. ‘The first gentleman is Mr. 
Snider 

Mr. Sniper: Mr. President, ladies 
and gentlemen: My name appears on 
but I 


apologize, because I am here as a sub 


the program there, wish to 


stitute. Mr. George Driver consented 
to cover this subject; he has taken 
lots of time and pains to present an 
address at the Ohio conference. Many 
of you have read it, I suppose, in our 
“Credit Wor,” 


as he was unable to be here, I 


but as a substitute, 


will 


just give you a few notes from the 
angle of a credit man in a department 
store 

Installment selling is not new to any 
of u I suppose it has been in exist 
ence as long as we can remember, but 
enlarging on installment selling in the 
past few years has put another angle 
to that, including different classes of 
think it is ad 


visable and others say it is not. 


merchandise. Some 
There are good and bad features to 
it. It is only time and experience that 
is going to weed out the bad and re 
tain the good, but, from my point of 
view, I feel that installment selling is 
here to Stay. 
beneficial advan 


There are many 


tages to installment selling. It enables 
lots of us to acquire merchandise that 
will be the means of improving and 
beautifying our homes and _ thereby 
elevating the standard of our homes, 
and when you elevate the standard of 
the home you are going right to the 
the b 
the standard of our citizens and their 
children. 


seat of evil, you are elevating 


What does it mean to lots of homes 
to have the advantage of musical 
better 
It makes them more contented 


instruction, and a furnished 


home? 


The following debate was 
conducted by the 


FIFTEENTH ANNUAL 
CONVENTION 


of the 
National Retail Credit Association 
of Providence, R. I. 


and happy, and I feel it is a 
forward. 


step 


Of course, there are bad features to 
it. To begin with, the principal bad 
feature to this 


prop sition was, I 


believe,—and I think we can lay it at 
the door of the merchants themselves, 

the striving for more volume, re 
gardless of the outcome as to profit 
and loss at the end of the year. 

sut that day, I believe, is passed; 
we have gune along now for two or 
three years of this extensive selling 
along this plan 
feet 


and we are going 


I think we have got 
to Mother Earth, 
to handle it 
now on in a more intelligent manner 


ten our back 


from 


The policy of our house has lots to 
do with our conduct as credit manag 
ers, but at the 


credit men would exert themselves, go 


times, I believe, if 
to the boss, put your cards on the 
table, and argue with them about your 
sales managers principle—wants to ad 
vance sales regardless of whether you 
are going to get “the money, or the 
final outcome as to profit and loss 

[ believe it would be a feather in your 
own cap and you would do away with 
the arguments they put up for more 


volume, the 


regardless of conse 
quences. 

I do not see any difference in the 
credit mens’ duties in passing on the 
credit of installment sales any more 
than opening an account. I think you 
should use due discretion in knowing 
what you are doing, not letting the in- 
dividual overtax himself, load himself 
up beyond reason. Keep them within 
their limit. Try and endeavor to find 
out what their obligations are, and 
their 


earning and_ see 


capacity, 


whether they are in position to carry 
out the contract ; and if you think they 
are going it heedlessly and foolishly, 
because your salesman convinced them 
they needed that article, I think you 
are doing an injustice to your clientele, 
the house and the customer himself, 
to grant that credit. 

What 


after this extensive production, over 


would have been the result, 


production, if we did not have an 
Talk about 
this on, 


avenue of distribution: 


uneconomic to carry what 
would some of our bankers or bank- 
ing interests say if we were not able to 
and 


carry on continue business and 


pay our obligations? It has provided 
the means by which we were able to 
carry on our business, and in a profit- 
able way. 

There has been a curtailment in the 
last two years, and I think that was 
inevitable, and I believe, in a way, to 
some extent due to installment selling; 


Turn to next page, pleas 








Your Collections 


OMAHA 


Will receive supe riorattention 
if sent to 


Retail Credit 
Men’s_ Association 


The collection and adjust- 
ment department of THE 
ASSOCIATED RETAIL- 
ERS OF OMAHA, and the 
largest organization in the 
city devoted exclusively to 
the collection of RETAIL 
ACCOUNTS. 


Prompt Service 
Prompt Remittance 
Rates Reasonable 


802-4 Omaha National 
Bank Building 
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THE CREDIT WORLD for January 


Debate on Installment Selling 


but it was not the installment selling 
that did it, but it was the poor judg- 
ment in granting credit, and letting 
the buying public overreach them- 
selves and consume too much of their 
buying power. I thank you. (Ap 
plause. ) 

Mr. Street made announcement in 
re: Banquet and sessions at Rocky 
Point 

CHAIRMAN HELLER: Mr. William 
Schick, Luckey-Platt Company, New 
York. Mr. 


Schic k 


On the negative side. 

(Applause. ) 

Mr. Scuick: Mr. Chairman, ladies 
and gentlemen: The subject for dis- 
that 
ibout, discussed, “cussed” and studied 


cussion is has been read 


one 


extensively during the past few years, 
so that 
though it would be almost impossible 


so much it would seem as 
to bring out anything new on the sub- 
ject. However, we are all willing to 
learn, and we hope at least one point 
of value to us all, if no more, will be 
brought out. 

Most of you, if not all, come from 
the larger cities, whereas my home 
town is a city of less than fifty thou 
sand, so that my point of view may 
possibly be considerably different from 
On that ac 


count I make this explanation, before 


those of the larger cities. 


proceeding, so that you may make, or 
have a fair comparison. 

Being engaged in department store 
work, I am considering the question 
from the angle of a high grade depart 
ment store in a small city. There is a 
growing tendency toward deferred 
and installment credits, and there is a 
said on both sides. Statistics 
show trade 


lot to he 
increases in installment 
clearly not gains for the peo 
ple of the at large, because 


offset by 


country 
part those gains must be 
l¢ ed buying power in other lines 


tallment selling leads to and has 


1 


competition among merchant 

O1 e basis of terms of payment, 
not sound business. Compe 

in selling this kind of credit is 

01 { the big dangers in installment 
Stores in many cities are com 

) with each other to see what 
¢ payments they can extend to their 
( mers. In my own town, ads 


(Continued from Page 10) 


something like this appear in the daily 
papers : “Convenient credit plan, make 
arrangement with the credit office ;” 
“This plan is for your convenience ;” 
“One dollar down and balance on easy 
terms, and ‘remember’ an added fea 
ture to this plan is we do not charge 
for this extra service.” In another 
town, a ready-to-wear store advertises 
ten, twelve, fifteen payments or more 
Another, 


no de wn pay 


or “make your own terms.” 
“Pay as you are paid 
ment asked and no carrying charge.” 
Merchants claim they are “driven to 
> they say “others do it, so we have 
to”—that is their excuse. 

Down payment should always be re 
quired and required in an amount 
sufficient to give the purchaser an in- 
centive to continue his payments. The 
payments should never outrun the life 
of the article. 
ment is not required, you will get an 


If sufficient down pay- 


undesirable class of buyers, the “In 
stallment Fiends,” as they are some- 
times called, who are, in increasing 
numbers, infestifig every community. 

I believe not to make a carrying 
charge cheapens your store, is unfair 
to yourself, also to your cash and 
first 
place, you cannot afford to do it, 


thirty-day customers. In the 


money is always worth a certain rate 
of interest, and if you have it tied up 
on your books you lose the interest, 
and possibly have to borrow, yourself, 


to pay for the very merchandise you 


have sold on the installment plan. 
Don’t forget that merchants cannot 
discount bills and cannot make one 


hundred per cent financial statements 
for their bankers, if required to do so, 
when a large percentage of their ac 
consist of install 


counts receivable 


ment accounts, many of which are 


very uncertain and undesirable 
Most of us feature our charge term 


as strictly thirty days. Then, we tur 


around and give some charge cu 
tomers ten months to twelve mont! 
or fifteen months in which to pay, wi 
no down payment and no carrying 
charge, and insist that the others, our 
regular charge customers those wh 


are our most 
tomers—pay in thirty day [ would 


say this is very inconsistent and un 


fair to our cash and regular monthly 
charge customers. 

The business of facilitating buying 
on the installment plan is making it 
just a little easier for the average man 

It is, there 
Look at the 
deterimental effect on the man meet 


to live beyond his income 
fore, an unsocial act. 


ing his installments. 
The 


tempts the working person to exist 


“Easy Payment” plan often 


on scanty lunches for months, which ts 
detrimental to health, in order to pay 
for articles of luxury which they can 
This 


vents families from being able to buy 


not afford. method often pre 
books, newspapers and from having 


proper medical care, education for 
their children, also from making svs 
tematic savings, which should be made 
in proportion to the individual’s in 
come. 

People constantly in debt are more 
likely to be discontented with them 
selves, their home and their work. In 
thousands of homes, there is scarcely 
any of the household goods paid for, 
many parents are beginning to feel 
that even their own children are not 
their own. This reminds me of a story 
I heard recentfy. A 


came home and told his wife he 


voung husband 
had 


just paid the doctor some more mone) 


on the bill, to which the wife replied, 
“Oh, goody, two more payments and 
the baby is ours.” (Laughter his 


demonstrates what will happen and 
how the installment business will af 
fect the rank and file of people if it ts 
not curtailed 

Many people are unable to meet 
their payments and their purchases are 
taken back, o1 reposse hi 
causes a lo to the mercl nd 
lo o the pur ( Ih ( 
nen I ( t youl TT 
con knocker, instead o { 
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How to Follow Up Slow Accounts 


3y K. W. STORY, Credit Manager, 


The Christman Dry Goods Co., Joplin, Missouri 


OW to Follow Up Slow Ac 
counts” is a very deep subject, 
and one phase of the credit 
work, I venture to say, that is more 
grossly neglected by credit grantors 
than any other part of their work. It 
a rule, 
What I mean by 
that is, that so many times you do 


is a part of the work that, as 
has no kick in it. 


not come in personal contact with the 
debtor, most of the work being done 
by correspondence. 

Nearly twenty years in the collec 
tion and credit department has taught 





oz 

GSE | EXTERS MUST 
me that I was right in my first state 
ment when I first entered the work; 
that statement was, “The best time to 
collect slow accounts is before they 
get slow.” For example, if you are 
handling thirty-day accounts, do not 
let that account get ninety days old 
before you start your campaign, but 
if it is not paid by the 1oth or 15th 
of the month 
purchase, you should send out a notice 
calling attention to the account. A 
at this 


following month of 


notice time should be very 





We 





LETTER No. 2 
WORE FON. 6 occ kicw sess regarding a balance of $............. 
in. rere but so far have not heard from you. 


Please write us at once, so that we will know whether you consider 
the balance correct, and when we may expect your check. 


Yours very truly, 
Manager Credit Dept. 











mild. In most cases a second state- 


ment is sufficient to call the customer’s 
attention to the fact that he has over 
looked his account. 





1 


tomer to charge beyond his limit— 
especially your rating card 
shows he is entitled to only the amount 
given him as a limit. It is all right to 
allow a customer to exceed his limit 
when he has proved himself capable 
and willing to take care of the rating 
that has been allotted to him. The 
same rule as above applies to the in- 
stallment account. A $20.00 a month 
contract does not mean a customer 
can pay $15.00 one month and $17.50 
the next, but it means $20.00 per 


when 


month without fail, sickness excepted 
or possibly loss of his position. It is 
to train a customer to 


just as easy 


pay in a satisfactory way as to allow 








errr on your account remain unanswered. 


It certainly seems to us that you might at least grant us the courtesy 
of answer, even if you are unable to send your check at this time. 


Kindly favor us in this regard, and oblige, 


W ——SS a] him to be indifferent about his ac 
RAVE PULLING POWER cial 
LETTER Np. 3 
og. | rr pik tere mesiecatea regarding a balance 


Yours very truly, 
Manager Credit Dept. 








The easiest way to get a slow ac- 
count on your books is to allow a cus- 








LETTER No. 1 
In looking over our files today, we find a balance against you of 


Will you kindly mail us your check for this amount, or advise us at 
once if you find the balance incorrect? 


Thanking you in advance, we remain, 


Yours very truly, 
Manager Credit Dept 








In handling our accounts, I try to 
handle each as an individual account 

as what will work with one will not 
work with another. In other words, 
“you must know your customer.” A 
second statement during the month 
will cause one customer to come right 
in and ask, “Why the second state 
ment?” while another will pay no at 
tention to it. 


In handling slow accounts and ac 
counts that would become slow if not 


Turn to next page, please 
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How to Follow Up Slow Accounts 


(Continued from page 12) 





LETTER No. 4 

We are much surprised at your failure to answer any of our several 
letters regarding your account. Our letters have certainly been courteous, 
and we have made no threats of any kind. 

You know, of course, that unless we hear from you, we will be com- 
pelled to adopt other means of collection, which we very much dislike to do. 

It will save both of us useless expense and annoyance if you will 
write at once, stating just what you propose to do. 

The writer will hold this account on his desk until the morning of 
Pee ee re and will depend upon hearing from you by that time. 

Yours very truly, 


Manager Credit Dept. 
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vou by return mail. 











LetTer No. 5 


As we did not hear from you this morning, we had fully decided to 
take other steps to enforce payment. 


However, we have strong faith in human nature and believe you to 
be reliable; and we have decided to wait a few days longer. 


You must certainly realize that your credit standing depends on your 
fair dealing, and fair dealing certainly requires you to answer our letters. 


In view of the statement made above, we shall expect to hear from 


Yours very truly, 
Manager Credit Dept. 








properly handled, J use the stickers 
put out by the National Retail Credit 
Association. These stickers are put up 
in a very convenient form,—six dif- 
ferent stickers in a sheet, perforated 
and gummed on the back so they can 
be stuck to the statement very quick- 
ly. Each of the stickers is different 
and each has a wonderful appeal to 
the customers honor and pride in pay- 
ing his bills promptly in order to keep 
his credit good. 


I start going through the ledgers 
about the 12th or 14th of the month. 
[ take a ledger, a block of statements, 
and a pad of stickers and go to work. 
I look over each account and select 
the sticker that is best suited for that 
particular account and stick it on a 
statement, then stuff the blank state- 
ment in the ledger at this particular 
account. Here is where the credit man 
has to be very careful, as the wrong 
sticker will do more harm than good 
and may cause the store to lose the 
account entirely. Or, it may cause you 
to do a lot of explaining. This you 
absolutely want to avoid. When I have 
finished stuffing the ledger, I turn it 
over to one of the girls in the office, 


who makes out the statements and 
mails them to the customers. By hand- 
ling this work this way it does not take 
up so very much time of the credit 
manager and at the same time he per- 
sonally inspects each account and in 
that way can keep in touch with his 
customers. In large stores in the cities 
this work can be divided between the 
credit manager and his assistants. We 
have fourteen large ledgers and I find 
it takes all of my time to keep the 
accounts in shape and look after the 
office. 


After the girls have mailed the 
statements with the stickers attached, 
I then take the accounts that are too 
slow or that do not come under the 
“sticker class,” and send them a series 
of letters, samples of which are here- 
to attached. The letters are numbered 
one to five and are mailed at intervals 
of from one week to ten days, as the 
credit man sees fit to do, until the full 
set is used. 


When I start these letters on ac- 
counts, I make a list of the accounts 
on which I am using the letters and 
file the list ahead on the date for mail- 





ing the next letter, 


also putting date 
of starting and number of letter on 
ledger sheet. 


When this list appears again on the 
date for mailing the next letter, it is 
then checked against the accounts in 
the ledger and those that have been 
paid or which have had satisfactory 
arrangements made for them are 
checked off this list and the next letter 
mailed to the accounts that have not 
answered the first letter. I find these 
letters are good pullers and cause the 
minimum of complaints. They get the 
money and keep the customers trading 
at the store. In fact, that is what 
counts; you must collect the money, 
also you must keep your customers 
trading at your store and feeling that 
they are privileged to use your store 
for little accommodations that they so 
many times feel free in asking when 
they are on friendly terms with the 
and especially with the credit 
department ; 
position to accommodate and do little 


store, 
for no one is in a better 
favors for the customer than is the 
credit department. 

? 


Turn to page 32, please 





SITUATION WANTED 


Credit-accountant-ofice manager ex 
perienced in retail women’s wear and 
dry goods; retail men’s wear and shoes; 
wholesale accounting work; will be in 
a position to consider a real proposi- 
tion after January Ist, 1928. Old 
enough to have the necessary experi- 
ence, yet young enough to have the 
energy to handle the job. Salary not 
the first consideration if the opportun- 
ity is good. Address Box 4, Credit 
World, 606 Equitable Bldg., St. Louis, 
Missouri. 














Credit and collection 


Because 90 
use of credit. t, and because po See 000 ,000 ,000 0) ie out- 
ini 


nts that have tobe col- 





leeted , the Boennnnne ofl y or executive whocan handle 
credit’ and collection co’ -—. lence efficiently is in 
constontty larger demand. He conserves good will for 
his firm while increasing its net income—and he com- 

mands corresponding rewards. The new and growing 
realization that ts are lost or made in collections 
as well 4 production and sales is putting apremium 


on the man who can handle this department result - 
Hy 4 Almont the only limit to the size of his salary 
is his a 


Ourhome-study course in Credit and Collection Cor- 


rres nt and the executive. Letters 
—adjustment,collection,and credit —credit principles, 
collection methods, and other problems of the credit 
-_ collection department are presented and studied 

our practical Problem Method. For complete 
information, write 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 





cent of all business is conducted by the ( 
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Cabbages and King's 


(Credit Literature Committee Column) 


WALLACE C. STONEMAN, 
Credit Manager, O’Connor Moffatt & Co. 
Editor of Credit Echos, San Francisco, California 


HE time has come, the walrus said, 
To speak of many things,— 

Of shoes and ships and sealing wax, 
And cabbages and kings.” 


. and yet one cannot 
speak of many things in 
hun- 
words unless the 
writing takes on an epi- 
grammatical form and 
we are not all Brisbanes 
or Forbses. 

Presumably, one of the important duties of this com- 
mittee is to review all the new books and new credit lit- 
erature each month and thereby make it easy for the 
busy, over-worked credit manager to locate and read 
these time-payment or thirty-day gems. For example, 
we wallow through all the business magazines, trade 
journals and house organs and report about as follows: 
“On page 9 of the GO-GETTER MAGAZINE for De- 
cember there is a splendid article on credit by Mr. J. W. 
Highpressure, sales manager for the Automatic Tooth 
Brush Co. Among other things, Mr, H. P. says that 
credit managers are too conservative, and the proper 
way to induce customers to pay their bills is to give them 
more credit,—then they will surely try to pay. This 
authority on credit shows his keen insight into human 
nature by rather than saying 
that they Altogether, it is a sparkling, well 
written article and every credit executive will do well to 
read it even though there is a decided selling flavor run- 
ning through it.” 


a column of five 
dred 





All Books Reviewed 


saying they will try to pay, 


will pay. 


Diligent search was made through several trade jour 
nals, however, there seems to be few or no credit articles 
written by credit managers. Almost everyone in an or 
ganization, from the office boy up, feels qualified to 
write on credit. The one exception is the man who is 
supposed to know most about it. There are wild schemes 
for soliciting great numbers of new accounts, willy-nilly 
plans for increasing sales at the expense of credit morale, 
and the continuous harping that the credit manager 
should come under the jurisdiction of the sales manager, 
the merchandise manager, or almost anyone else, just s 
he be shorn of his power and become a nonentity or a 
pliant yes-man. As long as credit managers are content 
to sit back and allow others to write, unchallenged, about 
credit, we will hear and read a great deal just such 
piffle. 

Among other appropriate names, the present age might 
well be called “the has the 


time to even glance through all the business magazines 


magazine age.” If anyone 


and trade journals of today, will he kindly rise and tell 


us when he finds time to eat and sleep, to say nothing 





of doing his work. 
Tuer BANYAN TREE 


Retail credit has become s 
broad in scope that its tendrils 
have reached out and are en 
twined with practically every 
business and industrial develop 





yi nm 9 a ‘ 


‘et 


The Banyan Tree 


ment in the country. /¢ ts a 
veritable banyan tree, the tips of whose great 
spreading branches come to earth far from the par- 


ent trunk, take root again, draw nourishment, gather 
strength for supporting the tremendous weight, and in 
turn send out more great branches to repeat the growth 
almost ad infinitum until it is said that ten thousand sol- 
diers have found shelter underneath a single tree. A 
better appreciation of the present day credit situation is 
obtained, not so much by reading special articles on 
credit, as in the wider knowledge of world and national 
events, and especially in doing a little digesting with a 
great deal of reading. 

The well informed credit manager reads one or more 
good magazines. Things move so rapidly that the weekly 
periodical is preferable, although we all have the experi- 
ence of a new one arriving before we have time to even 
look at the last number. One of the best magazines of 
TIME” the 
Penton Building, Cleveland, 
sample of the contents of one issue is as fol 
National Affairs, Foreign News, Education, Mile- 
stones, Art, The Music, 


Business and Finance, 


this type that has come to our attention is “ 
Weekly 
Ohio. A 


lows: 


Newsmagazine, 


Theater, Sport, Aeronautics, 


Progress, Labor, Science, Relig- 
If space permits, the editor will probably 
publish in this issue an article on Installment Selling 
from November 28th. The article is self-ex- 
planatory and is especially submitted due to the fact that 
it also mentions a work in two volumes entitled, The 
Economics of Installment Selling, by Professor Edwin 
R. A. Seligman of Columbia University. (Harpers $4.00 
the volume. ) 


ion, Books. 


“Time” 


The Readers Digest, Pleasantville, N. Y., is a small, 
pocket size monthly periodical, having in condensed form 
thirty of the best articles gleaned from leading magazines, 
and by nationally known authors. It solves a great prob 
lem for the person who likes the best cross-section sample 
of magazine literature. A courtesy copy of these pert 
Truly, the 


time has come when credit managers must be in a post 


odicals will be sent to anyone on request. 


Turn to page 22, please 
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Service Spells Success 
in Any Credit Bureau 


By M. G. RILEY, Manager 
Merchants Association Credit Bureau 
Kansas, City Mo. 


HE Merchants Association 

Credit Bureau, Inc., Kansas 

City, Missouri, our Service 
Department members in the Heart of 
America, is one of the outstanding 
Credit Bureaus in the country. 

One of the many reasons we are 
pleased to hold our National Conven- 
tion in Kansas City in June, 1928, is 
that Bureau Managers who attend will 
have an opportunity of seeing the 
Kansas City Bureau in operation. 

In the past the board of directors 
in choosing a convention city have al- 
ways picked a city where there was 
an efficient and up-to-date Credit 
Bureau. 

This Bureau was started in 1918 as 
a merchant owned bureau in the face 
of a privately operated bureau which 
had been in existence for thirty years, but which had 
failed to keep apace with the growth of modern credit 
granting operations and was not rendering the up-to-date 
service that members of the Retail Credit Association 
demanded. 

The Retail Credit Association of Kansas City has 
been the backbone and foundation upon which the Kan- 
sas City Credit Bureau has been erected and members 
of that organization have always insisted that the Asso- 
ciation carry 100 per cent National membership, and 
they contribute their wonderful success in building one 
of the leading Associations and Credit Bureaus to the 
fact that all of their members have been educated to 
the proper conception and use of Association services 
through the medium of the National Retail Credit Asso- 
ciation and its publication, the Credit World. 

Soon after his return from the service in the World 
War, the present Manager, M. G. Riley, was engaged 
to guide the destiny of the Bureau. Under his manage- 
ment and with the splendid cooperation he receives from 
his Credit Association, he has succeeded in establishing 
one of our best Credit Exchanges. Starting in 1920 with 
three employees, four files, two telephones and a mem- 
bership of twenty-two of the leading firms, the Credit 
Bureau has grown until to date it employs thirty-four 
employees, and has thirty-eight steel files housing some 
650,000 master cards, and with the latest installation of 
a P B X board with four order turrets, twenty-four trunk 
lines, thirty outside stations and eleven inside stations 





and a membership of four hundred 
and fifty; including merchants, bank- 
ers and professional men in both Kan- 
sas City, Kan., and Kansas City, Mo. 

Every Bureau in the country has its 
own peculiar problems, and the Kan- 
sas City Bureau came in for its share 
of such difficulties to First, 
there was the existence of an old bu- 
reau already in the field. This was 
overcome by a steady application to 
the fact that the bureau which could 
and would give the best and most 
accurate information was bound to 
win out. Second, there was a neigh- 
boring city, Kansas City, Kansas, with 
practically no credit reporting service 
and their merchants had in mind 
starting an organization of their own, 
which would have meant duplication 
and heavy expense to the Kansas City, Kansas, mer- 
chants. This was solved by the Retail Credit Asso- 
ciation of Kansas City expanding to include Kan- 
sas City, Kansas, and they now have a live, ac- 
tive group in that city, with some fifty 
Then there was the problem of proper finance—the thing 
all Bureau Managers have to face. The Credit Manag- 
ers were behind the helm of the Bureau and they did 
not take kindly to the thought that they would have to 
go to their employers and ask for large contributions to 
finance the Bureau until it could pay its way. Perhaps 
it was this pride of the Credit Managers to do the job 
themselves without asking their merchants to go down 
into their pockets to finance their undertaking that is ac- 
countable for the success they have achieved with an in- 
itial outlay of only $4,400.00, which was issued as stock 
to the original twenty-two members and which, by the 
way, has all been paid back, dollar for dollar. 

During the year 1926 the Credit Bureau made 88,000 
complete credit reports and the year 1927 will see this 
figure surpassed by several thousand. In Kansas City 
they do not issue what is commonly known as Trade 
Clearances alone. When they want a report there they 
get a complete Standard Report and the price is 50c per 
report. The Bureau has a nice surplus account in the 
bank of five figures and has recently taken a lease on the 
entire sixth floor of the Hewson Building, a fireproof 
building at 1016 Walnut street, in the heart of the 
downtown district. 


solve. 


members. 


Turn to page 27, please. 
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THE NATIONAL 


THE NEW 4-POINT COLLECTION SYSTEM 


RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


- wi 








“4 ‘ Ls 
The New 4-Point Collection System. Instruction Book 














o 





> Read Carefially. 











WHAT THE NEW SYSTEM CONTAINS: 


. 100 No. 1 Letters, informing the debtor that his ac- 


count has been reported to the National Association 
for collection. These letters urge him to pay you di- 
rect—at once. Past experience shows that this letter 
collects the majority of delinquent accounts. 


. 75 No. 2 Letters, repeating the demands of Letter No. 


I (in stronger terms), and demanding immediate 
attention. 


. 50 No. 3 Letters. No. 3 is a definite final notice that 


unless the account is paid in ten days attorneys will 
take action. 


We include National Association envelopes for mailing 


all of the above letters. 


a. © 
a 
Low AS 


. 25 Forwarding Blanks, for reporting unpaid accounts 


(for final action)to your bureau or the National office 


. 100 Follow-up Record Sheets and 3 special Follow-up 


Folders. 


. A 32-page instruction book, containing complete in- 


structions, a section devoted to credits and collections, 
another to credit forms, and a complete digest of col- 
lection laws of various states. 


All packed in a handsome file box, bound in black cloth, 


with gold embossed title and hinged top. Fits in vertt 
cal file cabinet or large desk drawer. 
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ollection System 


A Collection System that Actually 
Collects Delinquent Accounts! 





Upon the four-year successful record of the old 4*Point System we have built this new system— 
a collection system as complete and as powerful as human ingenuity can make it. 


New letters, skillfully written—new follow-up records to make the system practically automatic 
a new container (a complete file in itself) with a place for everything and everything in its 
place. 


No unsightly binders, no punching, no perforations, no stubs to tear off, no ragged edges on 
your letters. The letters come ready to use, just like your regular letter-heads. 


And most important, the system actually collects delinquent accounts—don’t take our word for 
this, but read the letter at the right! This is only one of hundreds received from enthusiastic 
users. 


Three factors make this the most powerful collection system ever devised : 


1. It is backed by the nation-wide power of this 
Association. The letters are written on the letter- 
heads of the National Retail Credit Association 
and signed by an official of the Association. 
Think of the psychological effect of 15,000 mer- 

- chants (that’s what it actually means) calling-on 
your debtor to pay your bills! 


2. Skillfully written, the letters approach the 
debtor from a new angle, showing him the ad- 
vantages, the necessity of paying your bill in 
order to protect his credit with all the rest of us. 
No browbeating, no bulldozing, just straightfor- 
ward, honest demands requiring some action on 
your account. 


3. Fear of consequences. ‘The debtor is given 
every opportunity to pay your account or make 
some earnest attempt to take care of it. But al- 
ways, he is reminded of the consequences— 
ruined credit, needless expense, legal action—if 
he doesnt’ pay. 


Croaat wanager 
fat woes Searls courary 





ob Se OOF COBH OUU OY COUN OOS ONOOSYVAOVER ORS 


~ ~ ’ 
4OUEH O440GUs SUH OROBOU0 


“In union there is strength.” This system brings 
to you the combined collecting strength of 15,000 . Read this proof 
retailers organized for mutual protection. Order of 4-point results! 
it now—and turn “frozen” credits into working, 

profit-making capital. 


Price, $20.00 Postpaid---to Members only. 


National Retail Credit Association 


Equitable Bldg. Saint Louis 
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Our Legal Department 


Where it does not appear in the article what State Court 
or National Court made the decision, you will find ap- 
pearing at the foot of the article the authority on which 


we publish same. 


Where it refers in the article to 


some particular decision, this decision, in most cases, 
only applies to the State in which the decision was made 
and cannot be construed tocover the entire United States 


RECEIPT OF LETTERS 
(©. Does the law presume that a let 
ter which has been mailed reaches the 
person to whom it is addressed, or is 
it necessary in case the question arises, 
to prove that the addressee actually 
received the letter? 


A. When certain necessary condi- 
tions have been complied with, the 
mailing of a letter or other postal 
matter gives rise to an inference that 
it arrived at 


course of mail. 


its destination in due 


To raise this inference, the follow- 
ing facts must be proved as conditions 
precedent to the presumption of de- 
livery : 

1—That the letter was properly ad- 
dressed to the person for whom it was 
intended. 


> 


2—-That the postage was prepaid. 
3—That it was properly deposited 
in the mail. 
Where the question is whether a 
letter at 


time, in the absence of any evidence 


was sent by mail a cerain 
as to its being deposited with the post 
office authorities, proof of a course of 
business or office practice, according 
to which it could only have been 
mailed, gives rise to the presumption 
that it was mailed. 

Under such circumstances it is nec- 
to that the letter 
placed in the usual office receptacle 
for outgoing mail, and, in addition, to 
call as a witness, the particular clerk 
whose duty it was to mail such letter, 
and have him testify that he invariably 
mailed all letters found in the recep- 
tacle. 


essary show was 


In the absence of any part of 
such proof, no inference of the mail- 
ing of the letter can be drawn. (Leahy 
vs. United States, 15 Fed. 2d, 949). 


JUDGE RULES HUSBAND HAS 
RIGHT TO PAY HER, DE- 
SPITE WRIT 

Judge J. C. 
down a decision in favor of the de- 
fendants in the suit of Harry Sonn- 
tag of Turlock versus C. J. Wick and 
Josephine Wick, his wife, Turlock res- 
taurant Na- 


Needham has handed 


and the First 
tional Bank of Turlock. 


owners, 


The action brought by Sonntag was 
to recover $500 held in escrow by the 
bank to secure payment of a judgment 
in favor of Sonntag against Wick on 
a merchandise Sonntag 
claiming that the money was commun- 
ity property and thereby subject to 
the debts of Wick. 

Evidence was presented that, before 


account, 


the levy of the writ of execution on a 
judgment granted Sonntag in the jus- 
tice court, Wick had given Mrs. Wick 
an order on the bank for the $500 in 
payment of a debt he owed her. 

Needham decision 
ruled that a husband had the right to 


Judge in his 
pay a debt to his wife, even though 
another creditor had presented his 
claim. 


NO FORECLOSURE ON DE- 
DEFAULT IN ONE PAYMENT 

In the absence of a provision in a 
chattel that the 
amount should become due on default 


mortgage whole 
in any installment, foreclosure merely 
because mortgagor failed to pay one 
installment would be unauthorized. 
Carter vs. Phillips, 217 N. Y. S. 621 
(Supreme Court of New York). 
SALES—CONDITIONAL SALES 
— SELLER’S PURSUIT OF 
OTHER RIGHTS AFTER RE- 
POSSESSION. 
Under the Uniform Conditional 
Sales Act as amended and re-enacted 


in West Virginia by Act of 1925, a 
seller who repossesses goods upon de- 
fault of the buyer has no right of ac- 
tion against the indorser of the buyer 
for the balance due on the purchase 
price of. the goods, prior to a resale 
thereof. Acceptance Co. vs. Frye, 138 
Southeastern 369 (West Virginia). 

EMBEZZLEMENT — EMPLOYE 

RETENTION OF EMPLOYER’S 

MONEY. VENUE. 

Where a traveling salesman and 
collector retain part of employer’s 
money after reporting his collections, 
is guilty of embezzlement from the 
moment of the report forward even 
though he intended thereafter to ac- 
count for it. 





The necessary criminal 
intent is inferred from his acts and 
the crime is complete at the moment 
of the first withholding, regardless of 
alleged secret intents to do no crime 
but to repay instead. Indictment in 
such the jurisdiction 
where the report was made and the 
withholding occurred and the venue is 
not in the county where the withheld 
moneys are collected. Commonwealth 
vs. Duvall, 295 1047 
(Kentucky). 


case lies in 


Southwestern 





BANKS AND BANKING 
DEATH ACTS AS REVOCA- 
TION OF AUTHORITY OF 
BANK TO PAY CHECK 
The death of the drawer of a check 

operates as a revocation of the author- 

ity of the bank to pay such check, and 
the payee who receives from a bank 
after the drawer’s death the proceeds 
of a check drawn by him during his 
lifetime is, as a general rule, liable to 
account to the personal representative 
of the deceased for the funds thus col- 


Turn to next page, please¥ 
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lected ; the amount due by the bank te 
the deceased at the time of his death 
being assets of the estate of such de- 
eased. 

Southern 
Florida). 


Johnston vs. Thomas, 111 
541 (Supreme Court of 


CON TRACTS—ONE WHO SIGNS 
CONTRACT BINDS HIMSELF, 
THOUGH HE CANNOT READ 
THE TERMS THEREOF 


Where there is no fraud, one who 
igns a written agreement is bound by 
its terms, whether he reads and un- 
derstands it or not. This rule applies 
to a person who cannot read. He 
could have refused to sign until its 
contents had been translated or fully 
explained to him. Wilkisius vs. Shee- 
han, 155 North Eastern 5 (Supreme 
Judicial Court of Massachusetts ). 





A MEMBER RIGHT 
FILES OF MERCHANT 
OWNED BUREAU? 
By Lawrence McDaniel 


General Counsel N. R. C. A. 


HAS TO 


“A member of a merchant owned 
Credit Association which has bought 
out a privately owned Credit Associa- 
tion claims that he has the right on 
account of ownership to have full ac- 
cess to the credit files of the company 
for his own individual use other than 
making the usual inquiry which would 
His 
claim is based on the fact that an in 
dividual is entitled to look at, inspect 


result from a credit application. 


and convert to his own use, anything 
He held 
that in his taking this information 


Irom the files he has not deteriorated 


which he has purchased. 


the value of the files in any way, and 
has not in any way divided his un 
divided interest.” 
OPINION 

Assuming that the credit association 
mentioned is a voluntary association 
of merchants not incorporated, it is 
solely a 


creature of convention be 


twee 


the members, no check exists 
upon its power to make such consti 
ution or by-laws as the associates may 
thoose to adopt, so long as they do 
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Our Legal Department 


(Continued from page 18) 


not provide for the commission of il- 
legal acts, are not contrary to public 
policy, or do not affect vested inter- 
ests. Such constitution and by-laws 
the 


members and are binding alike on the 


constitute a contract between 


association and its members. 


Levy vs. Magnolia Lodge, 110 
California 297, 42 Pac. Rep. 
887. 

Hammerstein vs. Parsons, 38 

Missouri Appeals 332. 
76 Alabama Reports 567. 
102 Indiana Reports 261. 

As a voluntary association has no 
separate entity, its property is deemed 
to be in the joint ownership of the 
members, who have, consequently, the 
right 
of it 


ever, 


to manage, control, and dispose 

at their pleasure, subject, how- 

to the provisions and stipula- 

tions of the contract under which it is 

held, as contained in the constitution, 

by-laws, or other rules and regulations 

adopted by the society. 

Ahlendorf vs. Barkons, 50 North- 
eastern Reporter 887. 

Tory vs. Baker, 1 Allen ( Mass.) 
120. 

32 American Decisions 392. 


CONCLUSION 


A member of the association has 
such right to the files of the associa 
tion as is given him and the other 
members by the constitution and by- 
laws of the association and no other. 
While it is true he has an undivided 
interest in all the property of the asso 
ciation, yet, the constitution and by 
laws being a contract among the mem 
bers of the association, his rights are 
An 


and 


therein defmed. examination of 


your constitution by-laws will 


show just what a member is entitled 


to. 


INFANTS: DISAFFIRMANCE 
OF CONTRACT; FRAUD 
In Myers vs. Hurley Motor Co., de 


cided January 3, 1927, by the Supreme 


‘ 


Court of the United States (47 S. C. 


), it appeared that plaintiff, a 
minor, represented to defendant that 


Rep. 277 


aad 


he was of and engaged in the 
He 


contracted with defendant for a Hud- 
son touring car upon terms set out in 


age 


hacking business in this district. 


a conditional sales contract, turning in 
a Ford touring car as the cash pay 
ment, which car the defendant subse- 
quently sold. Plaintiff, after making 
certain payments, made default, and 
defendant repossessed itself of the 
under the terms of its 


Hudson car 


sale agreement. On plaintiff coming 
of age he disaffirmed his contract and 
demanded return of the amount paid 
thereon, including the allowance for 
the Ford car; and on defendant’s re 
fusal to comply suit was brought in 
the Municipal Court of this District 
The defend 
the 
amount required in the way of repairs 


to recover the amount 
ant set up as a counterclaim 
and expenses to place the Hudson 
car in as good condition as it was 
when sold to plaintiff ; and the Munic- 
ipal Court gave judgment upon de- 
fendant’s plea of set-off for the full 
The 
brought to the Court of 


amount claimed. case was 


\ppeals on 
writ of error. 

The Court of Appeals certified to 
Court of the United 


States two questions, as follows: 


the Supreme 


(1) If the plaintiff, by reason of 
the misrepresentations as to his cor 
rect age, estopped from maintaining an 
the 
conditional 


action to amount paid 
the sales 


upon the purchase price of the Hud 


recover 


under contract 


son car? 


(2) If the plaintiff is not so es 


topped, may defendant, by way of af 
plaintiff's 


firmative defense against 
| 


claim, set-off the amount paid for the 


repair of the damaged Hudson car, or 


so much thereof as will equal plain 
tiff’s claim? 

The Supreme Court in an interest 
ing opinion by Mr. Justice Sutherland, 
answers the first question in the nega 
tive, and the second question in the 
affirmative, with the qualification that 
the amount allowed shall not exceed 
the amount of plaintiffs’ claim. The 


opinion will be reported in full in a 


later issue. 
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Flashes 


From the National Office 


Milwaukee Offers Credit Course 


RRANGEMENTS have been completed by the 
A Associated Retail Credit Men of Milwaukee with 

Professor Hoffman of Marquette University for 
a comprehensive course in retail credits and collections. 
The material is to be presented in lecture and quiz form, 
in the monthly meetings beginning January. 


\mong the subjects to be presented are: 


Credit granting on open account; 

Open account as a credit device; 

How to supervise open accounts ; 

Credit granting on contract account; 

Legal status of buyer and seller; 

Economic status of installment business ; 

Efficient collection procedure ; 

Effective collection correspondence ; 

Re-selling the customer thru correspondence ; 

Legal aspects; sales and contracts; sellers liens ; 
attachments and garnishees ; 

Sales promotion thru the Credit Division; its ad 
vantages and dangers; 


Characteristics and requisites of a credit man 


\ll of this material is to be offered without cost to the 
members—the local association bearing the entire ex 
pense. Preliminary announcements were received en- 
thusiastically and the course, when given, is expected to 


fill a genuine need. 


More Educational Work 
Harry O. Wrenn, Credit Manager of the Nebraska 
Clothing Company, Omaha, and a past National Director, 
is doing good work in lecturing on Credit before the 
class of Commerce at Creighton University. 


President Meyer Adds Another Feature 
To Our Educational Work 


Leopold Ll. Meyer, President of the N. R. C. A., be- 
lieves the organization should expand its educational 
work and with this in mind has made it a feature of his 
administration. 


In September, Vice President Milton J. Solon of Min- 
neapolis was made Chairman of an Educational Commit- 
tee to develop year around publicity designed to educate 
the public in the necessity of paying their bills promptly. 
An intensive study has been made and every Local Sec- 
retary furnished with a copy of National Pay Your Bills 
Promptly Folio. 

In September also Mr. E. B. Schick of Detroit was 
made Chairman of the Research and Statistical Commit- 


tee to compile facts and figures for the information of 


the Credit Grantor. A nation-wide research is now un- 
der way in which we are receiving the co-operation of 
the University of Michigan. Questionnaires are being 
distributed throughout the country. 


Mr. Frank Batty of San Francisco was made Chair. 
man of the Credit Literature Committee to review books 
and publications dealing with Credit and recommend to 
our members those of most value. 


In order to further expand educational work, Mr 
Meyer has appointed Mr. J. H. Edgerton of New York 
Chairman of the Credit Training Committee to promote 
and supervise classes in every city where we have a Local 
Association. Each class will be furnished with a series 
of lectures and studies dealing with Credits and Collec- 
tions. Examinations will be held and students graded. 


The entire membership of the N. R. C. A. should ab- 
sorb President Meyers enthusiasm and co-operate t 
make these educational features a success. 


Congratulations, Mr. Solon 


The National Educational Committee, of which Vice 
President Milton J. Solon of Minneapolis is Chairman 
has just issued a National Pay Promptly Advertising 
Folio, which is the best collection of Pay Your Bill 
Promptly advertising ever compiled. They are the re 
sult of a three months study by the Committee and de 
signed to fit every local condition. Mats have been pre 
pared of the entire set of forty and will be furnished ti 
members at cost. 


It is expected that every Local Association will ust 
the entire set in an all year campaign. This will meat 
that practically every citizen in the entire country wil 
have brought home to them the necessity of paying thet 
bills promptly. 


Mr. Solon and his Committee have performed a wor 
derful service for all the retailers of the land and reflec 
glory in our National Association. The full Committe 
is as follows: 


M. J. Solon, Chairman, The Dayton Company, Minne 
apolis. 


A. J. Kruse, Associated Retail Credit Men and Credi 
Bureau, St. Louis, Mo. 


Leon Michaels, Harris Department Store, Pittsburgh, P: 


J. H. Edgerton, James McCreery & Company, Ne 
York, N. Y. 


W. J. Starr, Retail Credit Mens Association, Bostot 


Mass. 


Turn to next page, pleas 
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Flashes 


(Continued from page 20) 


F. H. Koch, Schunemans & Mannheimers, St. Paul, 
Minn. 


G. A. Lawo, The John Gerber Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
L. M. Karpeles, Burger Phillips Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


R. S. Martin, Retailers Credit Association, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 


P. H. Carr, Standard Clothing Company, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


Lee M. Jahn, Sakowitz Bros., Houston, Texas. 


J]. W. Mehling, Retail Merchants Association, Baltimore, 
Md. 


L. S. Grigsby, Associated Retail Credit Men, Washing 
ton, D. C. 


National Association of Retail 
Secretaries Hold National Convention 


National Association of Retail Secretaries will hold 
their convention this year at the Pennsylvania Hotel on 
February 6 and 7. We are advised that this is going 
to be a very interesting and educational conference and 
as the National Retail Dry Goods Association convention 
will be held the wee': of February 5-11 there will be an 
opportunity of attending two very valuable conferences 
with the expense of only one trip. Each one of our 
members is hereby extended a cordial invitation to at- 
tend and participate in the activities of these conventions 
and we hope that as many as possible will take advantage 
of this opportunity to gain additional knowledge and in- 
formation by the exchange of ideas and systems. 


New York State Conference 
February 13 and 14 


Mr. Bardwell advises that they are preparing an excep- 
tional program for the benefit of the delegates at the New 
York State Conference which will be held at Syracuse 
upon the above dates. We hope that each of our mem- 
bers in this particular territory will make a super-human 
effort to be present at this Conference as we know that 
each delegate attending will be well repaid for the time 
and effort he puts forth to be present. Many important 
credit problems and methods are to be discussed at this 
Conference and those who do not arrange to be present 
will find that the systems and ideas which they will miss 
by not attending will cost them much more in efficiency 
than the necessary time and money to attend this Con- 
rerence, 
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Dallas Association Raises $6000 


We are advised that Mr. A. R. Brelin of the Dallas 
Retail Credit Association has just completed his pro- 





gram for a Year-round Pay Promptly Campaign in which 
he has raised $6000 for use in this campaign. ‘This is 
excellent work and many of our bureaus are carrying on 
year-round campaigns. The National has set as its goal 
a National Year-round Pay Promptly Campaign to be 
participated in and carried out by each and every city 
When all of the cities 
and towns in the United States are putting forth educa- 
tional propaganda in regard to Pay Promptly advertising 
throughout the entire year it will unquestionably raise 
the status of the consuming public in regard to the length 
of time they ordinarily take to pay their bills. Fast turn- 
over on accounts receivable is just as important in mak- 
ing a net profit as fast turnover in merchandise. 


which has a credit organization. 


Third Announcement of Research 
Work Being Done By University of 
Michigan For National Association 
By D. W. Ahl, Credit Manager, 

Frank & Seder Co., of Detroit 


The cost of Credit Department operation is vitally im 
portant to every organization and particularly to the 
Credit Manager, that he may know just what it costs to 
do business, and to the General Manager, that he may 
know if his Credit Department is functioning properly. 

The University of Michigan, working under the aus 
pices of the National Retail Credit Association, is mak 
ing a study of Credit Department and accounts receiv- 
able costs, and the questionnaire prepared will appear in 
the Credit World in the very near future. 


As a member of the committee composed of Mr. 
Elmer B. Schick, chairman, Credit Manager of the Crow- 
ley Milner Company, and Mr. Howard J. Godfrey, Credit 
Manager of the J. L. Hudson Company, I urge that you 
send the information requested and it will be returned 
to you at a later date showing how your figures com 
pare with the general average. 


To make this study successful, answers must be re- 
ceived from cities both large and small. This study is 
not of a local nature, but national in its scope. 

We emphahize that the data received will be strictly 
confidential, identified by code and seen only by em 
ployees of the Bureau of Business Research of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 


Atlanta Advertises Their Bureau 


The Credit Service Exchange of Atlanta, Georgia, is 
putting out an educational pamphlet monthly entitled 
“The Sifter,” which goes to members and explains to 
them the value and use of the Credit Bureau. This is an 
excellent idea and is being enthusiastically received by 
the membership. If you desire copies of this pamphlet 


Turn to page 26, please 
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Pooling Increases Assets 


From $326.00 to 


$6,520.00 


By WM. G. HILLS, 
Retail Merchants Credit Bureau, Inc. 


of Columbus, Ohio 


OOLING of the accounts of forty-seven near- 
bankrupts, thus keeping them out of the bank 
ruptcy courts, netted a saving to members of the 

Retail Merchants Credit Bureau of Columbus, Ohio, of 

$5,868.00 during the year 1927 

A close check kept on the credit files of the bureau 
enables the bureau to study individual credit records 
which show signs of becoming delinquent or parties po 
tential to suit or garnishment. 

When an individual’s credit card shows unquestionable 
evidence of delinquency or overloading, the Bureau calls 
this delinquent debtor into its offices for a conference. 
The credit departments of stores interested in the partic- 
ular account are consulted. The facts of the debtor’s 
financial condition are outlined and a request is made 
by the bureau that the creditor pool all his accounts, thus 
placing the account in the hands of the credit bureau 
which acts as a mediator between the debtor and his 
creditors. The creditors agree not to sue or garnishee 
the debtor provided he pays the credit bureau a stated 
amount from his salary each week. This payment is 
then applied on the total amount of the indebtedness as 
represented by the total amount of the pooled accounts. 
The debtor’s weekly payment is then pro-rated among 


the creditors. ‘The bureau charges just enough for its 


services to cover the expense involved. 


Thus the bureau renders a service beneficial to both 


The debtor has been saved the ig- 


debtor and creditor. g 
nominy of suit and the fatality of garnishment which, 
in most cases, results in the debtor losing his job. The 
creditor receives the total amount owing him, less pool- 
ing charge—he has had to wait a period of time for the 
final installment of the account but it is a complete pay- 
ment of the account and not in the form of a very small 
The debtor 


has retained his place of employment and his ability t 


per cent paid by the referee in bankruptcy. 
pay is not interrupted. 


During the year 1927 the Retail Merchants Credit 
Bureau has pooled the accounts of forty-seven debtors 
In each of these cases should 
the debtor have taken bankruptcy the bankruptcy court 
payments would not have exceeded 5 per cent or $326.00 

-a loss to the merchants of $6,194.00. 


for a total of $6,520.00. 


Through the 
pooling of these accounts a total of $6,520.00 was paid 
in weekly installments by the debtors, and after deduct- 
ing a small pooling charge the balance was turned overt 
to the creditors. 


Cabbages and Kings 


(Continued from page 14) 


tion to intelligently discuss many things other than pure 
(or impure) credit and we already note the passing of 
the old bromide, ‘““How’s collections ?” 
Book REVIEW 

When it comes to new books for the month, the task 
is more difficult. ‘This difficulty is not in the great num 
ber of books to review on credit, but is rather akin to the 
old chestnut about the Irish Navy 
course, we might note one possible exception and com 
ment on the recent book ‘The Credit Ou stion,”’ by Mr 
E. C. Riegel. 


there is none. Of 


However, for those who like that kind of 


reading, we might refer them to a much better and more 


interesting book called “Utopia,” written about four hun 
dred ve: 


rs ago by Sir Thomas More (1478-1535). It 


depicts life on an imaginary isle, an ideal climate 


and perfect human being living in a state of social, politi 


with 


cal, physical, spiritual and moral perfection. 


It is to be regretted that “The Credit Question” wa 
not published four hundred years ago as the plan woull 
have fitted perfectly into that imaginary, idealistic com 


munity 


far from the greed and strife of a mundane world, amé 
endeavored to establish just such an ideal existence. Bul 
the state of perfection is usually upset by a king complex, 


division of labor, a growing bank account or even a beat 


tiful woman or two. 


Beautiful women, reckless men, and_ unrestrictet 


credit form a combination of high explosive that cred 


managers do not care to fool with. It’s a mournful con 


clusion, but Sir Thomas was beheaded by Henry Vill 


which seems to indicate that his book was not appre 
ated. 
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Price Levels and the Granting of Credit 


(Continued from pape 4) 


for the condition reported by Mr. John E. Edgerton, 
President of the National Association of Manufacturers, 
who said recently that the great bulk of manufacturers 
had not been prosperous during this period. How could 
they be with inventories shrinking in value and custom- 
ers buying from hand-to-mouth in expectation of further 
price concessions ? 


This downward trend continued until late in 1927, 
when the price level started to rise. Close observers of 
the situation will have noted that business prophecies 
then became much more optimistic. 
an improvement in collections. 


Credit men noted 
The figures on unem- 
ployment and business failures took on a more rosy hue. 
GENERAL PRICES AND INDIVIDUAL PRICES 

Of course, individual commodity prices are likely to 
move under forces which do not affect the general level 
of commodity prices. A scarcity or abundance of some 
one item, relative to the demand, may cause its price to 
respond accordingly and to move, temporarily, in an op- 
posite direction from the general level. We are here con- 
sidering, however, generalities and fundamentals, not the 
fortunes of any one commodity, business or industry. 

The general price level moves under influences which 
are only slightly related to the demand for, and supply 


of, specific commodities. The general price level is more * 


nearly an expression of the relationship between the de- 
mand for, and the supply of, money. When money be- 
comes cheap (low in purchasing power), the general 
price level rises; when money becomes more valuable 
(high in purchasing power), the general price level falls. 


THE LarcER ASPECTS 

Not only is the credit mans’ problem directly related 
to this subject; it is vital also to the man having larger 
financial responsibilities, such as the providing of a proper 
capital structure for a business, determining whether in- 
ventories shall be increased or decreased, whether wages 
shall be raised or lowered. 

If it is decided that we are in for a long period of 
tising prices, then the wise business executive will issue 
bonds rather than stock to finance his business, because 
the bonds will represent a lower purchasing power when 
they mature than when issued ; but, if he decides that we 
are in for a long period of declining. prices, then he 
should retire his bonds and find other means of financing, 
because the bonds will become a constantly increasing 
burden as their face value grows in terms of commodi- 
ties. If he thinks prices are going to rise, let him in- 
crease inventories, buy well ahead, take options on 
future deliveries; if the reverse, let him carry small 
Stocks, speed the fabrication process, sell on long term 
delivery contracts to responsible people. 

In periods of rising prices, demands for wage and sal- 
Ary increases should be sympathetictlly received, in 
equity and in good sense. In periods of falling prices, 


employers may be forced to consider decreased wages, 
shortened hours, part-time schemes. 


CausEs OF GENERAL PRICE CHANGES 


What factors should one scrutinize particularly in de- 
ciding whether we are in for a period of rising prices, a 
period of falling prices, or a period of stable price levels? 


In general, one should watch the total volume of money 
relative to the demands of commerce therefor. If busi- 
ness seems to be increasing in its activity, then the money 
If it does not 


do so, it means we are in for a period of falling prices, 


volume should increase proportionately. 


such as we had in this country after the Civil War. If 
some unusual stimulus to an increase in the volume of 
money occurs, such as discoveries of new gold fields, or 
changes in the world’s customs in the use of gold, there 
may come a period of rising prices in spite of great busi- 
ness activity. 


Unfortunately, there is no one satisfactory barometer 
of these things. As great skill is required in navigating 
the financial ship through these troubled economic waters 
as is required by a Lindbergh in flying over a difficult 
country through the fog. Each must use every indicator 
he can command. 


In general, however, one may watch with advantage 
two major indicators: First, gold imports and exports ; 
and, second, Federal Reserve policy. 


With our present large stocks of gold, we shall have 
to lose a great deal before any inevitable effect is felt on 
the volume of credit in use. 
proximately twice as high as the law requires, and “ear- 
marked” and circulating gold adds to the total. Exports 
of gold from this country tend to raise price levels 
abroad, and hence to discourage further exports of gold 
from America. So the movement will probably not go 
very far. It is apparently being artificially stimulated. 


Federal Reserve policies seem sound. The fall in the 
level of prices which extended over the last two years 
was checked before it had gone to disastrous lengths. 
The current rise will be checked before it, in turn, goes 


too far. 


Our reserves are now ap- 


Nothing that one can see in the present situation 
should lead one to fear any great variation in the near 
future from the policy of stabilization which has proven 
so wonderfully helpful to this country during the past 
four years. . 


THE DESIRABLE CONDITION 


It will be obvious that the desirable condition, from 
every point of view, is that the general price level should 
be stable, that is, that money should have a constant pur- 
chasing power, year in and year out, decade in and dec- 
ade out. That is the aim of The Stable Money Associa- 
tion and public opinion is now being enlisted to that end. 
In the meantime, however, watch the general price level. 
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Team-Work in Farm Business 


(Continued from page 6) 


ton, and the more re- 





cent introduction of 
“nectars” and “puffed 
raisins” are due to the 
initiative of the Sun- 
Maid Raisin Growers, 
an organization whose 
sales total 30 or 40 
million dollars annual- 
ly. The healthfulness 
of milk is brought 
home to the consumer 
by the National Dairy 
Council, which is sup- 
ported by the Dairy- 
men’s League Coopera- 
tive Association of 
New York, an associa- 
tion selling over 60 million dollars worth of milk and 
milk products each year; the Inter-State Milk Producers 
Association, of Philadelphia; and other large milk mar- 
keting associations. 


There is another group of associations whose products 
do not go to the ultimate consumer in their original 
form. The consumers, from the point of view of the 
wheat associations, are the mills; the consumers of the 


products of the associations marketing cotton and wool - 


are the spinners. These organizations have made much 
progress of recent years in dealing directly with the flour 
mills or the spinners of cotton or wool. They are at- 
tempting to obtain and hold this business by giving supe- 
rior service and a type of product adapted to the special 
needs of their customers. 


Associations of this group, handling nonperishable 
commodities, are confronted with problems of storage, 
insurance and credit necessary to finance their members 
until their crops are sold. The organized growers of 
these crops have made important savings in storage and 
insurance. Furthermore, they have been able to borrow 
money, on the security of warehoused commodities and 
at interest rates often less than five per cent, from Fed- 
eral intermediate credit banks and from large commer- 
cial banks. For example, several million dollars are bor- 
rowed each year by each of 15 or 16 cotton associations, 
and advances approximately 60 per cent of the market 
value are made to the members at the time they deliver 
their cotton. As the cotton is sold these loans are re- 
turned, a second payment is made to the members in 
January and final settlement is made during the follow- 
ing April, May or June. Anyone familiar with agricul- 
tural credit conditions in the cotton States will appreci- 
ate the progress that has been made by the organized 
growers. 


FAILURES AND THEIR CAUSE 


Much has been written and many rumors have been 
current regarding failures in cooperative marketing. 





New York plant of the Dairymen’s League Cooperative Association 


There have been failfland the 
-ures, as in other typeStates F 
of business enterprisesichange, 
but these failures hav§Massach 
been no more extensivefannually 
than those suffered byfmil 11 
industry in generalfworth o 
Post-mortem examinafitilizer < 
tions of defunct coopfifeeds. I 
eratives show that thdforganizz 
causes of failure comate thei 
mon in all business ardihaye m: 
also operative herefisia} sav: 
Poor management, Unf member 
wise extension Of. mor 
credit, and high operat 

ing costs due to small 
volume are the most 
Management was mentioned as the 
weak link in practically 50 per cent of 1,100 report 
received by the U. S. Department of Agriculture con- 
cerning associations that have gone out of busines 
since 1913. However, the situation is improving. There 
have been but a few failures of important cooperativeR 4 
during recent years. 
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The associations have survived a period of high-pres§* 
sure promotion when impossible accomplishments wer 
freely promised and generally anticipated. They are g 
ing forward at present on the more prosaic but safer prog® 
gram of improving their business efficiency and educat: 
ing their members to understand the problems of their 
organization and to participate in the formation of itg" 
policies. What is equally encouraging, they are slowly 
building up within their ranks, first, a group of farm§aggreg 
leaders with the ability to grasp the national and inter-§turned 
national questions involved in marketing farm crops;forgani: 
and second, a corps of young business men trained in the 
cooperative viewpoint who will be the future executors —— 
of the cooperative organizations. 


CooPERATIVE Buy1nc Repuces Propuction Costs 


Cooperative buying by farmers has come to be an int 
portant part of the cooperative movement. It is difficull 
to state definitely the amount of this business, since 4 
great many marketing associations also buy supplies f0 
their members. It is probable that no less than ten pe 
cent of the two and one-half billion dollar business tra 
acted by cooperative associations last year can be attrib 
uted to purchasing activities. 





Copperative buying has been most successful whe 
confined to the purchase of bulk supplies, such as ferti 
izer, feed, seeds, binder twine, coal, gasoline and oil. 
the eastern dairy sections, organizations such as ti 
Grange-League-Federation Exchange, Ithaca, New Yor 
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Team-Work in Farm Business 


(Continued from page 24) 





1 failfand the Eastern 
type—States Farmers Ex- 
prisesfichange, Springfield, 
; havefMassachusetts, buy 
ensivglannually several 
‘ed bimillion dollars 
oneralfworth of seeds, fer- 
minaftilizer and dairy 
coopfieeds. Both of these 
at thlorganizations oper- 
 COMBate their own mills, 
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ESTIMATED BUSINESS OF MARKETING AND 
PURCHASING ASSOCIATIONS. 1915 AND 1925 





thousand acres of 
timber lands, and 
saw mills and fac- 
tories for the manu- 
facture of orange 
and lemon boxes. 


COOPERATION IS 
DYNAMIC 


Any attempt to 
describe cooperative 
marketing in a brief 
article must neces- 
sarily cover little 
more than the bare 
outlines of the 
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smallf she supplies will be TT 

MOSB»f standard quality. 
aS thBPurchases through the Eastern States Farmers Ex- 
Cpors change exceeded $6,000,000, in 1926, and the business of 
. the Grange-League-Federation Exchange has been some- 
por what larger. 
ratives 





A few large marketing cooperatives operate subsi- 
diaries or departments for the purchase of supplies nec- 





its production. Thus the Fruit Growers Supply Com- 
pany, which is owned by the local associations making 
up the California Fruit Growers Exchange, purchased 
for the associations and their members, during the year 
imending October 31, 1927, supplies exceeding $8,800,000 
it#in value. During the 20 years of its operation this com- 
ygpany has furnished packing houses and orchard supplies 
aggregating $101,880,000 in round numbers, and has re- 
inter§turned over $5,500,000 in dividends and refunds. The 
Ccrops;forganized growers, through this company, own several 


gessary to prepare the product for market, or essential to . 


movement. Like all 
institutions which 
are the resuit of evolution, cooperation has taken 
various forms, and any statément of principles can usu 
ally be challenged from the experience of successful asso- 
ciations. We can say, however, that agricultural cooper- 
ation today is not following quite the same path it did 
five years ago. There is less dependence on legal forms, 
more emphasis on education of the member, and a very 
earnest attempt to correlate cooperative activities with 
those of the essential private handlers of farm products 
and to employ all the resources of modern business which 
can be applied to the marketing of such commodities. 


Farmers have discovered that their strength lies in or- 
ganization and cooperation is now a permanent part of 
American agriculture. We need not look for spectacular 
achievements, but the organized farmers are making 
measurable progress each year toward, in the words of a 
cooperative leader, “better farming, better business and 
better living.” 
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—_ The first and only textbook on this vital phase of retail credit granting. 

ies fo An Encyclopedia of Bureau Information, thoroughly indexed, three 

en pel hundred pages, eighteen chapters. Replete with illustrations and forms. 
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attri The merchant, the credit man, will find that this text will give them a thorough under- 


standing of credit bureau operations. 
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a letter addressed to Mr. Gilbert of that association will 
be given his prompt attention. This is an excellent idea 
and should be taken advantage of by those bureaus not 
already using this form of propaganda. 


University of Kansas Studies 
Radio Credit 

We are just in receipe of a twenty-six page analysis 
of a thorough study made by the University of Kansas 
on the radio credit sales in Kansas. This pamphlet shows 
an intelligent and exhaustive study of the subject and is 
or much value to anyone interested in any installment 
credit business or the radio credit business. This study 
in addition to the other studies made by the University 
of Kansas proves conclusively that the University is real- 
ly endeavoring to help solve the credit problems of the 
merchants in their state, and their time and effort and 
the wonderful results they are obtaining should be ap- 
preciated by all Kansas merchants. 


North Central States Conference 
February 20-21 


We are advised by Mr. E. H. Schlitgus; Manager of 
the Credit Bureau at Rochester, Minnesota, ihat elabor- 
ate plans are being made for the North Central States 
Conference to be held at Rochester, Minnesota, on Feb 
ruary 20-21, and from the views we get behind the 
scenes the credit managers who miss this Conference 
are going to be sorry. Lay your plans now to attend 
and you will certainly be well repaid for the time and 
effort expended in attending by new ideas and systems 
which will be explained at this Conference. 


Tri-State Conference 


Cleveland, Ohio, February 13-14, 1928 


Credit Men and Women of Cleveland are striving to 
make this meeting of such vital interest and importance 
that you cannot afford to be absent. The Tri-State 
needs Y-O-U and your help. Fall in line early, be a 
booster and participate in the formation of an educa 
tional program that will bring Y-O-U and others to the 
Conference. The General Committee wants your help. 
Write G. C. Driver, the May Co., President, or W. H. 
Gray, Chamber of Commerce Building, Secretary, Cleve 


land, Ohio. 


We hope that all of our members, particularly those 
in the district covered by this Conference, will make a 
real effort to be present at the Tri-State Conference as 
the program has been so arranged that many very inter- 
esting and educational: features will be discussed. Ar- 
range now to be present at this Conference by convinc- 
ing your boss of the value you will derive from being 
there and exchanging ideas with the leading credit grant- 
ors of three states. 
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Monpay, FEBRUARY 13, 1928 
Opening. 
A.—Singing. 
B.—Invocation. 

Dr. C. D. Marston, Pastor 

Detroit Ave. M. E. Church. 
Conference Hopes and Plans. 
G. C. Driver, General Chairman, May C 
Cleveland. 
Welcome to Cleveland. 
Hon. W. R. Hopkins, City Manager. 
Sane and Insane Credit. 
Raymond V. Chaffee, Ernst Kern Co., 
Detroit. 


“Nor 


Problems Solved and Unsolved. 

Miss Harriett Shields, Manager, Wooster 
(O.) Business Men’s Assn. 

Credit Iniquities. 

Prof. T. N. Beckman, Ohio State Univer 
sity, Columbus, Ohio. 


Adjournment. 





Group Luncheons as Desired. 
(See Program for Chairman. ) 
The 
their B 
are eag 
inited 


Group Singing. 
Announcements. 
Appointment of Committees. 





Publicity and Advertising in Credit Work 
George V. Sheridan, Executive Secy., Oh 
Council of Retail Merchants, Columbus, 
The Executive and the Credit Man. 
Victor Sincere, President, Nat’l Departmen 
Stores, Inc., and General Manager, Baile 
Co., Cleveland. 

Determining a Profitable Account. 

Miss Anna Burke, Credit Manager, Strous 
Hirshberg Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 
Quiz—D. J. Woodlock. 

Inclusive of subjects of day. 


-Adjournment. 


Banquet, Ball and Entertainment. 


ee as 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 14, 1928 

Group Singing. 

Announcements. 

Credit Profit Through Organized Effort. 
B. G. Manager, Merchan 
Service Bureau, Muskegon, Mich. 


Oosterbaan, 


The National Retail Credit Association. 
Committee on Statistics. si 
E. B. Schick, Crowley Milner Co., Detro 
Mich. 


Turn to page_31, please 
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The Credit Managers of Kansas City are proud of 
their Bureau, and they certainly have a right to be. They 
re eager to show what they have accomplished through 
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Service Spells Success 


(Continued from Pape 15) 





VIEW OF CREDIT BUREAU 


Organized in 1918—21 leading Merchants and Banks. Started with three employees, two 
telephones and one file. Now supplying Credit service to 420 leading Merchants, Banks and 
Professional men. Employs 34 persons. Telephone equipment consists of PBX Board with 
twenty-two trunk lines—thirty direct lines—eleven inside stations and four turrets, with sixteen 
operators. Thirty-eight files. In 1926 made a total of 87,000 complete credit reports 


who attend the 1928 convention 








VIEW OF COLLECTION DEPARTMENT 


This Department was organized in March, 1921. Mr. Harry P. Hovey, Manager of the 
Department, has worked continuously, during these seven years, to improve the service, from 
time to time, in every way possible. Today, there are thirteen employees, and seven separate 
telephone lines. The rate of commission charged to local members is lower than in most locali- 
ties: accounts collected for non-members carrying a higher rate. Accounts are received from 
members of the National, from all parts of the Country, and also Collection Departments in 
all the principal cities. A duplicate listing card for every account received for collection is 
placed in the files of the Credit Bureau, for future reference. 


members who visit their city in June, 1928. 


In addition to their desire to “SHOW ME,” 
promise a wonderful entertainment and reception to all 
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Debate on Installment Selling 


come knockers and will pass out un- 
fair criticism and propaganda that will 
have a tendency to hurt your store. 

Many times, installment selling pre- 
vents the purchase of the more useful 
goods sold on the installment plan. In 
other words, they might buy an auto- 
mobile, piano, radio set—when they 
might better have bought a vacuum 
cleaner, washing machine or some 
other useful article. According to 
human nature, it is natural for lux 
uries to win out. In installment pur- 
chases, the actual value of the article 
bought is not thoroughly considered. 
Price for value received does not seem 
to make any difference. What they 
want is immediate possession of the 
merchandise desired. 

As a whole, the installment business 
is not good business. It may be good 
business and, perhaps, very profitable 
for those engaged in certain lines of 
trade and who are_ thoroughly 
equipped to handle it on this plan, but 
not for the department stores general- 
ly. Installment selling puts business 
on a promotion basis, instead of sell- 
ing customers their usual 
ments. 


require- 
Customers are often induced 
to purchase a great deal more than 
their financial condition will warrant, 
which, of course, may result in finan 
cial disaster to a great many in the 
long run. It is the abuse, not the use, 
and it is the overloading, the oversell- 
ing to the average person, 
causes most of the trouble. 
A tremendous premium of hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars is paid 
annually for the privilege of buying 
on the installment plan. 


which 


This is an 
extra expense and a great loss of 
money, which could be used to great 
advantage in making purchases of ne- 
cessities for the home. 

Installment selling may stimulate 
business as a whole, but it slows up 
collections on regular charge business. 
This is proved by the following figures 
taken from a report on an installment 
selling survey prepared by “Women’s 
Wear” recently: Out of ninety-nine 
stores reporting, 40.4% say : “The per- 
centage of collections on charge ac- 
counts has dropped in recent months ; 
and out of forty-two stores reporting, 





(Continued from page 11) 


54.7% reported that they attribute 
their decrease to installment obliga- 
tions contracted by their customers. 
Out of ninety-three stores reporting, 
67.7% say they think the granting of 
easy terms on automobiles, radios, etc., 
has decreased the sale of apparel and 
regular department store merchan- 
dise. 

An article in one of our daily 
papers, recently, written by the head 
of one of the labor unions in the mid- 
dle west, stated that one of the great 
detriments to the country at the pres 
ent time was the credit system; the 
laboring men, although getting higher 
wages than ordinarily, spend, on the 
installment plan, practically all of 
their wages before received, and the 
system is a very bad one, and his idea 
is to start a movement among laboring 
people that will offset this over-spend- 
ing. This kind of buying, he stated, is 
a detriment to every one concerned. 

The following warning was voiced 
last April, in an address given in New 
York City at the Bankers’ convention, 
by Orrin C. Lester, Vice-President, 
Bowery Savings Bank: “The intoxi 
cated state of mind exhibited by the 
public in the present orgy of install- 
ment buying is undermining the foun 
dation of sound credit. Eight billion 
dollars ($8,000,000,000) bought in 
1926 on the installment plan is not 
economically sound business, not the 
right kind of business builder for the 
retailer, and not a good thing for the 
customer.” 

Mr. Alexander Dunbar, of the Bank 
of Pittsburgh, another prominent 
banker, recently said, “The gravest 
danger in the installment selling boom 
is the power of ‘oversales persuasion’ 
on the part of merchants for a quick 
clean-up on the erroneous theory that 
will take itself. 
This is economically wrong, for we 


tomorrow care of 


cannot live on tomorrow’s income and 
maintain our economic status.” 
Installment selling is not economic- 
ally sound, because it is discounting or 
mortgaging the future; but there must 
be a day of reckoning. It is certainly 
uneconomic for the American people 
to discount their future earning pow- 
er for indefinite periods, in advance. 


















It is wrong to conclude that true pros 
perity can be based on the fact tha 
merchandise purchased today is to bk 
paid for from future and estimated 
earnings, of which we can never 
certain. 

This selling on the “Easy Payment 
Plan” in many communities can hk 
avoided by co-operation of all the 
merchants and credit men. You cap: 
not blame the individuals when mer- 
chandise is handed to them on such 
attractive terms being done 
through the country today. 

Hard and persistent co-operative 
work is necessary to convince mer 
chants and credit men, selling on in- 
stallments, that unduly generous sell- 
ing terms, and allowing goods to b 
sold with no down payment and m 
carrying charge, are destructive, ané 
will never help to build sound, eco 
nomic, stable business. 

There is no question that installment 
selling is on the increase, and wil 
never be stopped, but it can, ané 
should, be curtailed and brought down 
to a real economic business basis. 

It is up to each and every one of u 
to do our part and establish a safe ané 
sane selling policy. (Applause. ) 

CHarrMAN Hewier: Mr. A P 
Lovett, of Kansas City, on the affirm 
‘ative side. 

Mr. Lovett: For fifteen years my 
firm has sold goods on the installment 
basis. Twenty years ago, when I went 
with that firm, we had five people it 
the office. We had about ten peopl 
in the entire store, today we have two 
hundred and fifty people employed. 
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Our installment sales have increased 
in the last four years, over seventy 
five per cent. I went to one in th 
same line of business as we are in, if 
Providence, Rhode Island, and ht 
really made me ashamed of myseli 
He showed me his sales, his collet 
tions, and his collections on the instal 
ment basis, and his collections wef 
ninety-five per cent of his outstanding 
In my part of the country, we canne 
do as well as that, but I thoroughly 
believe in installment selling on a saft 
basis. 

We never try to overload a maf 

Turn to next page,gplea 
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Bbut I will tell you, friends, that in my 
articular line of business you would 

be paying more for dentistry today 
Munless it was sold on the installment 
basis, for the reason that there are 
very few of my people that we sell to, 
Awhen they get out of college, enabled 


1ymen 
can gto buy merchandise to equip their 
ill thegoftices, unless they could be sold on 


Bthe installment basis. 

I also believe that it is a splendid 
thing that we have installment buying, 
safor the reason that it improves our 
own conditions, therefore making bet- 
ter citizens of our people. I do not 
Bbelieve in overloading the public, but 
in my experience of twenty years in 
the installment business (I heard my 
opponent say there was lots of money 
lost in it—there might be with some 
people), we have lost very little 
money, and we have taken very few 
equipments back during that time. 


on it- 
1s sell- 


I know that our business, that I am 
il engaged in—and I can only speak on 
i@that business—would not be fifty per 
mm cent of what it is today, unless we sold 
on the installment plan. I thank you. 
(Applause. ) 

CHAIRMAN HELLER: Mr. H. A. 
Gibans, of the Boston Store, of Mil- 
A P§waukee, is the last speaker, and on the 
affirm-B negative side. 

Mr. Gipans: The negative side of 
ars M)§this argument was assigned to me by 
allmenifthe secretary, so I am not saying 

I wenl§ whether these are my views or not. 
ople i Generally speaking, times have been 
peopkB pretty good the last few years. Busi- 
ive tWiBness has been reasonably easy to get. 
oyed. | The cry from the boss and the sales 
creaseif department, to beat yesterday, or beat 
eventy last year, is so insistent that the whole 

in th§country has gone volume mad, and is 
in, iiresorting to things and means un- 
and h@ithought of a few years ago. No 
myselifthought of the morrow—no thought 
colleof whither we are drifting. No 


instalfthought of the day of reckoning. 
1s weft 


-anding 
cann¢ 





Whether or not the development of 
installment business is sound has not 
been given due consideration. The first 
rougm™ point I want to bring out is that the 
1 a Safiffincrease of installment selling has 
occurred during the years of general 
employment and high wages. What 
will happen if we should run into a 
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(Continued from page 28) 


period of general unemployment or 
wage reduction? How is the head of 
the house going to meet the payments 
on the car, the radio, the furniture, 
the jewelry, the washing machine, yes, 
sometimes, even the monthly pay- 
ments on a home. High wages and 
steady employment have accustomed 
him to all these luxuries and more. 
Who is going to be the loser? The 
answer is obvious. 

You take back that which you sold 
on mortgage. He loses all that he has 
paid. He has nothing to show for all 
the hard work to earn the money to 
pay what he has paid. You have some 
merchandise of little 
value. You can take a deficiency judg- 
ment for the amount he owes you, be 
ing the difference between the balance 
of the account and what you can get 
for the goods. You can garnishee him 
when he gets back to work. You can 
harass him in his employment, and 
you break his spirit and incur his 
enmity. Do not think that I am exag- 
gerating. If your business is confined 
to one or two lines, this process will 
wreak vengeance and break you. 


repossessed 


To encourage a man to borrow on 
the hope of the future, rather on the 
accomplishment of the past, is under- 
mining the character which it was 
intended should be developed by giv- 
ing one only that which one merits, 
because it has been earned. It leads 
to the destruction of both that moral 
fibre and that business stability which 
credit on the right basis is intended 
to serve. 

Good wages and healthful working 
conditions cannot add greatly to the 
wage earner’s happiness, if he persists 
in getting into debt. Every town has 
some unfortunate whose sales resist- 
ance is so low that the payments on 
his contracts total more than his 
wages. When industrial tightness 
comes, what will happen? Young girls 
buy expensive coats, three hundred 
and four hundred dollars, at ten dol- 
lars per month. Eighteen months to 
two years to pay. What can you get 
for that coat after she has worn it 
five or six months? How are you go- 
ing to collect the balance if she mar- 
ries, or moves out of town? 


Debate on Installment Selling 


The installment selling would not 
be so dangerous, if it were not for the 
ridiculous down payment required by 
many stores. Ten per cent, five per 
cent, nothing, no payment for two 
months, nothing down and a set of 
solid silverware free, trade in value on 
your old furniture. Anything to get 
business. What chance has a legiti- 
mate house against competition of this 
kind? It cannot stand by and watch 
the business get away. It gives in a 
little on down payment, then length- 
ens the time a little, competition does 
the same and there is a free for all 
race as to who will reach disaster 
first. In a survey made by “Women’s 
Wear,” out of ninety-three stores re- 
porting 30!2% reported taking 10% 
or less as a first payment. 

If purchasers confined themselves 
to household articles, even including 
radio and a piano, it would not be so 
difficult for him to make his payments, 
but the installment buyer is an install- 
ment buyer, he must get everything, 
including an automobile. The pay- 
ments on the automobile would not be 
so burdensome, if it were not for the 
upkeep. What credit man has not had 
some customer come to him wanting 
to buy tires and accessories on pay- 
ments? What credit man has not had 
a customer call and ask if he could 
miss the payment on the furniture, or 
skip payment on the regular account, 
because he had a tire to buy or a re- 
pair bill of thirty-five or forty dollars ? 

Out of ninety-three stores reporting 
to “Women’s Wear,” sixty-three re- 
ported that installment selling is 
affecting the collections on their regu- 
lar accounts. You credit men con- 
nected with stores of high standing 
look over the list of things you sold 
on payments ten years ago. Look over 
the list of things you sell on payments 
now. Did you ever think, for a mo- 
ment, your store would become an in- 
stallment house, that the only stores 
you do not compete with are Wool- 
worth’s and Kresge’s? 

I could go on indefinitely along 
these lines, but as there is to be a gen- 
eral discussion I have tried to touch 
upon only a few of the high spots. 
(Applause. ) 
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How I Became a Credit Convert 


(Continued from page 9) 


Perkins was a shrewd discerner of human na- 
ture and rarely did he fail in his reckoning as 
to just about how solid a customer of his 
store Was. 

The records of the national credit organiza- 
tion and the mail received daily show that the 
average credit manager, like Sam, is a shrewd 
judge of human nature and believes on the 
whole that the human race is not half bad. 

“The service department of the organization,” 
explained Mr. Woodlock, showing me over files, records 
and having me talk with a number of busy employees, 
“handles all sorts of matters from the credit bureaus and 
members. A merchant may want to start a credit bureau 
in Podunk, or a city store may write to ask if the busi- 
ness outlook is good enough to extend the credit of the 
store for several hundred thousand dollars more for the 
coming year. 

“Along with the sensible questions we receive many 
For instance, the store somewhere on the 
western coast that wrote, asking what 


foolish ones. 


yearly income they could count on 
Or the 


men who write wanting to know how 


from 2,000 charge accounts. 


to tell if customers are good pay. 
Credit bureaus write us frequently 
asking what salaries they should pay 
to their managers or what rates they 
Our 
mail contains several hundreds of let- 
ters daily 


should charge for collections. 


for this one department 
alone.” 

However, it is in the tracing de- 
partment of the association where the 
human element chiefly is found, and 
Files 
Three 
young women work at the tracing department each work- 
ing day, locating debtors who fail to give their forward- 
ing address when they move, tracing them from city to 
city or finding necessary information about the personal 
habits of the people involved in such matters. 


The day I was in the office Mr. Woodlock showed me 
several letters from credit bureaus where a person had 
moved from one city to another, taken on many differ- 
ent addresses and even change of name and employment. 
However, in each case the matter had been followed up 
with the utmost care and detail until the persons had 
been traced to their last. address, name or employment, 
and in the end forced to pay the delinquent account, 
started in Maine and ending in Florida. 


where much humor abounds. 
upon files hold its records. 


Surprising is the flotsam and jetsam of information 
that drifts in to the national retail association office con- 
cerning the habits of people over the country holding 
charge accounts. Personal habits have much to do with 
the permission to open charge accounts. Many a cus- 








How to tell if customers are ood pay. 


tomer who looked like a healthy account has 
) been refused credit, I discovered, because he or 


, ye she gambled, drank or possessed other doubtful 


habits. Perhaps many a person who has ap 
plied to some store over the country for credit 
does not know it was refused actually because 
of such grounds and not because he or she was 
a bad financial outlook. 

It is with much glee that Mr. Woodlock re- 
lated one story along these lines. About a beaw- 
tiful young matron who went out of the city to visit her 
mother and upon her return found many things she had 
not purchased charged to one of her accounts. Her hus- 
band was suspected of making such charges for the bene- 
fit of certain women friends, and his path was closely 
watched. However, it ended in the husband being cleared 
of all suspicion and the wife’s doubts set at rest by find- 
ing a former maid the guilty person. So all ended hap 
pily in the end as all good stories should! 

The collection department is one of the busiest and en- 
ables the various credit bureaus to 
make collections that appear worthless 
through the medium of “Four-Point 
Letters” sent out under the heading 
of the national organization. This 
work involves much careful handling, 
and the day I was in the office the 
young women in charge were too busy 
to give me more than a casual nod as 
I inquired about their department. 

Mr. Woodlock explained the mail of 
this department was _ exceedingly 
heavy. 

So busy were the entire office staff 
answering questions from credit men 
and other individuals in various 
cities and communities that they were 
planning to do extra work during the coming week. 

There is also a field man connected with the office 
who travels constantly, keeping in touch with the various 
credit bureaus and credit affairs in general. Through his 
efforts the national organization gets first hand knowl 
edge of working credit methods and can lay plans for 
changes and improvements. 

“The national office here is the friend of every credit 
man over the country,” said Mr. Woodlock as I left. 
“We are also the friends of the purchasers of the coun 
try at large and want them to find out more about ex- 
tension of credit and how it can help them to expand 
their business or home interests. It has put vacuum 
cleaners, washing machines and other modern convent 
ences into many homes that would have had to do with 
out them on cash basis. It has helped many a small 
business to mature into a solid, large one and made us 
a happier, healthier people, I believe. The credit man is 


Turn to next page, please 
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How I] Became a Credit Convert 


(Continued from page 30) 





the friend of people when rightly approached, and we 


it has , ; : 

he orf 27° the friend to every customer in the country, of - 
every store, and here to help and not to hinder. Get ; — 

ibtful ie A Vacuum in Every Home — a 

— that over to the people at large and you will have per- 5 

i formed a real service.” “Charge it, please,” is a 

cre : , ‘ 

mi r healthy attitude toward business when rightly handled. 

Cause Without it we would not be the wealthy, healthy, 

€ was 


happy people we are today, starting the new year un- 
der such auspicious conditions in every way. This is 
-k re the message of the National Retail Credit Associa- 














beau-§ tion. 
it her ; 

o lan “We may be a national organization, but just the 
- hus-§ Same we desire the good-will of every purchaser in the 

bene g Country, for unless we have the purchasers-at-large 

loselyg ducated to the value and use of credit, credit bureaus 
eared @ 2nd associations may flourish in vain.” 
’ find- 
| hap- 
id en- . 
— Flashes 
thless (Continued from page 26) 

Point 

ading § 10:40 a. m.—Realization Through Organization. National Retail Credit Association a bill which provided 

This H. C. Sparks, Vice-President, Morris Plan for the privilege of garnishment of all Federal employees. 
dling, Bank, Cincinnati, Ohio. , This we know will be good news to our members because 
e the 31-204. m—Why a Credit Man? from nearly every city and state in the Union we have 
) busy Devid J. Woodlock, St. Louis, Secy.-Megr., received complaints against Federal employees whom we 

od as Notional Retail Credit Association. have been unable to touch with garnishment of their 
at. ; wages and who have been simply hiding behind this 

; 12:00n. —Adjournment. : 
ail of ; ‘ protection. 

; Group Luncheons as Desired. 
lingly (See Program for Chairman. ) 

staf] 1:30 P- m.—Announcements. Retail Credit Lecture Course 

‘ :, The Educational Committee of the Associated Retail 
-men§ 1:45 p.m.—Credit Frauds. : ai ed ; 
\rious F. J. Merrick, Attorney, Retail Merchants aieagingnan = Ween Gonemnce cab gs . noaest 

well Reont Chueed Clic tures to be given on the second and fourth W ednesday a 

in each month. The opening address will be delivered on 7 
2:15 p.m.—My Job—How Handled? January 11 by the President. Following are the subjects 
<_< H. C. Gompers, Credit Mgr., Geo. Stifel which will be handled at each lecture, followed by an 
ie Co., Wheeling, W. Va. open forum quizz: 
y s 
soll 2:45 p.m.—Quiz—D. J. Woodlock. Retail Credits in the Nation’s Capital. , 
s for§ 3:30 p.m.—Report of Committees. Duties and Qualifications of the Credit Man 
Nominating. fi ; 

credit Election of Officers. Forms of Credit. 

left. Selection of 1929 City. Taking the Application. 
coun Arrangement has been made and time provided for dis The Relation of the Credit Man to the Local Credit 
it €X-§ cussion of subjects as presented. Make certain of your Bureau. 
pand questions by placing in Quiz Box. Elements Determining the Credit Risk. 
sal Legal Pitfalls ot the Credit Man. 

with § Federal Garnishment Bill Presented Collections (Regular and Legal). 
=a The House of Representatives Follow-up Systems in Collections and Credit Depart- 
call Hon. Congressman Dyer of St. Louis presented to the ments. 
= House of Representatives recently at the request of the Credit Safeguards. 
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How to Follow Up 
Slow Accounts 


(Continued from page 13) 


At the present time we supplement 
the stickers and letters above men- 
tioned with a series of letters fur- 
nished by the credit bureau which are 
very good and are a wonderful help, 
not only in collecting slow and indif- 
ferent accounts, but they bring the 
work of the local credit bureau before 
the people, a great many of whom do 
not want their names listed in the 
credit bureau with a “slow” report at- 
tached. We use the same follow-up 
system with these as with the other 


letters 


I do not contend that the methods 
which I have pursued, and with con- 
siderable success, are the best to fol- 
low ; but I do know that we have been 
able to keep our credit losses down to 
the minimum, though the greater por- 


tion of our business is credit business. 


An analysis of the balance sheet at 
the close of the year will at once re- 
flect whether or not right methods 
have been employed in the extension 
of credit 


counts 


and the collection of ac- 
Negligence in this department 
weakens the pillars supporting the en- 
tire business structure. 

In conclusion, let me state that let 
ters are probably the one most effec- 
tive force in collecting either local or 
out-of-town accounts, although some 
credit grantors use the telephone quite 
extensively. The ability to write letters 
that will get the money is a funda- 
the 
manager. He should not lose sight of 


mental qualification of credit 
the fact that his letters are but a form 
of personal contact, that they should 
contain the same power of expression 
and force which he employs when the 
The letter 
should talk, get close to your man, 


debtor stands before him. 


make him feel your presence. Go after 
Show 
him the advantage of prompt pay- 
ment; show him every disadvantage 


him promptly and regularly. 


of defaulting; set him thinking, make 
him see his obligation to do what he 


has agreed to do. I thank you. 


LOUISVILLE CONTINUING 
MEMBERSHIP CAMPAIGN 


According to letters received from 
Mr. Bryan and Mr. Shook, Louiscille 
is going to continue her membership 
campaign for national members and 
the results already obtained indicate 
that we will have a healthy increase 
in membership in Louisville. Enthu- 
siasm and cooperation of this kind are 
bound to build a bigger and better 
national organization. 


OMAHA OPENS COLLECTION 
DEPARTMENT 

We are advised by our old friend, 

Allen Hup, that Omaha 

opened an up-to-date collection de- 


has now 
partment in connection with the Asso- 
Credit This 
will be under the management of John 
L,. Chew, an attorney, and we know 
from Mr. Hup’s past record that any 


ciated Retail Sureau. 


collection business forwarded to him 


will receive prompt and _ efficient 


handling. 








Your Collections 


— a 


Detroit 


Will receive the best attention 
possible if sent to 


The 
Merchants Credit 
Bureau, Inc. 





The largest collection department 
in the city devoted exclusively to 


RETAIL ACCOUNTS. 


The benefits accruing in placing 
your accounts with an organiza- 
tioned owned by the merchants, 
for their protection, are self- 
evident. 


Rates Reasonable 
Safety Assured 


Address—602 Barlum Bldg. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, 
ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT QF 
CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912. 


Of Credit World, published monthly, at § 
Louis, Missouri, for October 1, 1927. 


1s 


Before me, a notary public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally ap 
peared D. J. Woodlock, who, having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is the Editor of the Credit 
World, and that the following is, to the beg 
of his knowledge and belief, a true statement 
of the ownership, management (and if a 


State of Missouri 
County of St. Louis 


the above caption, 

August 24, 1912, embodied in section 44}, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
reverse of this form, to-wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and busi 
ness managers are: 


Publisher, National Retail Credit Association, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Editor, D. J. Woodlock, St. Louis, Mo. 
Managing Editor, A. B. Sanders, St. Louis, 


oO. 


Business Managers, none. 


2. That the owners are: (Give names and 
addresses of individual owners, or, if a cor 
poration, give its name and the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of the total amount of 
stock.) None. 


3. That the known bondholders, mort 
gagees, and other security holders owning or 
holding 1 per cent or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: 
(If there are none, so state.) None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the com 
pany but also in cases where the stockholder 
or security holder appears upon the books of 
the company as trustee or in any other fidv 
ciary relation, the name of the person or cor 
poration for whom such trustee is acting i 
given; also that the said two paragraphs com 
tain statements embracing afhant’s 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstance 
and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold st 
and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner! and this afhant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, ass 
ciation, or corporation has any interest diret 
or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or ot 
securities than as so stated by him. 


5. That the average number of copies of 
each issue of this publication sold or 
tributed, through the mails or otherwise, @ 
paid subscribers during the six months pre 
ceding the date shown above is 15,000. 
(This information is required from daily pub 
lications only.) 


D. J. WOODLOCK. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me thi 
[st day of October, 1927. 
J. H. GREISE. 
(My commission expires July 24, 1931) 
(Seal) 
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